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WHY MORE EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 





Emjoloyee Pension Cbent 


A suitable pension plan, soundly financed through trusts invested in insurance company 


contracts and/or securities, establishes more stable, more satisfactory employee relations. 


Here’s why, logically— 


1. It relieves employees from worry about 
financial security in old age by providing 


benefits supplemental to social security. 


2.It provides automatic retirement 
which keeps the avenues of promotion 


Open to younger employees. 


3. It affords an effective financial consider- 
ation for employees without increasing 
free spending power — coinciding with 


governmental anti-inflation measures. 


Such a plan creates an impelling incentive 
for long-time loyal service, increases effi- 
ciency and decreases turnover, thus re- 


ducing payroll costs. 


Our 92-page summary entitled ‘‘Pension, Bonus 
and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee 
benefit plans, is now available. There is no obli- 
gation entailed in writing for this study or in 
discussing your case with us. So do it now and 
have the facts when you need them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 
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Wilkes-Barre, situated in the Wyoming Valley on 
the east bank of the Susquehanna River, 100 miles 
north of Philadelphia, is in the center of the anthra- 
cite coal region. 

The town was settled in 1769 by colonists from 
New England under the leadership of Major Durkee 
on a grant from the Susquehanna Land Company 
of Connecticut and was named in honor of John 
Wilkes and Col. Isaac Barre, defenders of the 
American colonies in Parliament. On July 4, 1778, 
following the Battle of Wyoming, Wilkes-Barre was 
burned by the Indians and British Rangers. Dur- 
ing the second Pennamite-Yankee War, a conflict 
over land claims between the New England settlers 
and Pennsylvanians, 23 of the community's 26 build- 
ings were burned in July, 1784. The titles of the 
settlers were confirmed by Pennsylvania in a series 
of statutes passed in 1799, 1802, and 1807. 

Wilkes-Barre, with a population of 86,236 in 1940, 
is an important manufacturing and commercial cen- 
ter. Manufactures include rayon silk, velvet, tobacco 
products, wire rope, lace, locomotives, biscuits, insu- 
lated wire, cables, beer, shirts, submarine nets, radio 
parts, tinware, fabricated metals, and window shades. 
The city has a large trade in coal-mine and railroad 
supplies. Included in its industries are railroad shops. 

Its 1,492 retail stores in 1939 had sales of $41,483, 
000; the 619 service establishments, $2,740,000; and 
the 202 wholesalers, $45,987,000. The 114 industrial 
plants in 1939 produced goods valued at $36,851,779. 

The cover illustration, obtained through the cour- 
tesy of the Osterhout Free Library, was painted in 
1839 by George Leach, a native born painter of the 
Wyoming Valley. The spires in the distance are 
those of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, and of the 
First Presbyterian Church. 
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An Important Message About 


YOUR POST-WAR POSITION 











This message is for men who are seeking 
ways and means of capitalizing upon 
present-day opportunities and of pre- 
paring for bigger, better jobs in the 
post-war world. 


It is only the man who is familiar with 
ALL of the fundamental principles of 
business and industry who is properly 
equipped to assume executive responsi- 
bility. There is no “ceiling” on his career 
other than that which is self-imposed; 
and in the years of expansion, after 
Victory, his services will be in greater 
demand than ever before! 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
well-rounded Modern Business Course 
and Service, endorsed by many of the 
nation’s top executives, is designed to 
provide subscribers with a thorough, 
complete training in the four major busi- 
ness functions: Production, Finance, Ac- 
counting and Marketing. A working 
knowledge of all of these important 
divisions of business and industry is 
absolutely essential to the executive of 
today—and to the executive of the future! 


Who are the distinguished academic, 





business and industrial leaders behind 
the Institute? How is the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service brought to sub- 
scribers in a convenient, time-saving 
form? How will the Course and Service 
specifically help you— right now, today? 
These questions, and many others, are 
answered in the Institute’s FREE 64-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


As an inspiring, informative piece of 
business literature, written in the light 
of recent world-wide developments, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has no 
peer. Said one man who had sent for it: 


“It’s the most stimulating book I 
have read in ten years! Most of the 
stuff that business men are called 
upon to read nowadays is dull and 
theoretical. ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’ hit me right between 
the eyes!’’ 


You are urged to send for your copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business” today. Re- 
member: There is no charge or obliga- 
tion involved; simply fill in and return 
the coupon below, and your copy will 
be mailed to you promptly. 


SPECIAL, FREE OFFER! 


In addition to “Forging Ahead in 
Business” we will also include, free, a 
copy of “Investment Methods for Small 
Investors” to those returning this cou- 
pon. This Report was especially pre- 
pared for our investment-minded sub- 
scribers, and was written by George P. 
Woodruff, LL.M., Director, Investment 
Advisory Service, Bureau of Business 
Conditions, and Editor of the “Invest- 
ment Bulletin,” Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 
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This 14-year airplane 
parts worker, one of 
youngest in Birming- 
ham area, is instructed 
by a grandmother, 83, 
who received intro- 
duction to war work 
as arms girl im Boer 
War. . . .BRITISH COM 
BINE PHOTO. 


HOW ENGLISH BUSINESS 


A N unusual oppor- 


tunity to study the effects 
of the war on English 
industry and trade is af- 
forded in this frank sum- 
mary by a British man- 
agement authority. Labor 
and factory space were 
released by concentrating 
work, limiting the area of 
delivery, and restricting 
the number of factories 
from which a customer 


might buy. 


CARRIES ON 


UNDER WARTIME STRAINS 


HE disturbance created by war in 

this country has been so great that 
one has to rely on long years of study 
of data, of examining factories in peace, 
and specific research in order to esti- 
mate the state of business and produc- 
tion. In peace, adequate national 
studies, not only of the volume but 
also of the application and skill of in- 
dustrial workers, were lacking. 

In spite of the whole strain of war 
on all classes in the community, the 
strain of relatives lost and missing, 
working through black-out, food on a 
reduced scale, bombing, disorganiza- 
tion of transport and services, the actual 
output judged by peace standards per 
hour from the average worker is not, 
in general, normally less by more than 
5 per cent. Anyone who considers this 
statement must agree that it is entirely 
creditable and better than could be ex- 
pected. The spirit and application of 
operative workers is, on the whole, ex- 
cellent. Of course, there are industries 
where the decreases in output are much 
greater, for example, building, ship- 
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building, coal mining, and the heavier 
industries generally. 

Since war began sickness rates in 
factories, which are not on the whole 
excessive, have perhaps doubled. Ab- 
senteeism is due more to faulty gov- 
ernment organization than to any other 
cause, failure adequately to organize 
medical services and transport, and 
shopping facilities, and especially the 
excessive and unnecessary removal of 
labor from district to district. 

Turning to skill, we find that train- 
ing throughout the nation has been 
inadequate for the job to be done. 
Further, in far too many cases, people 
have been trained for a job and then 
taken off the job. Time and material 
have been wasted in re-training them. 
This more especially applies to women 
and arises partly from the inevitable 
changes in production at the present 
time. Nevertheless, people are being 
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put on jobs for which they are not 
suited. In general, from the top of 
the nation to the bottom the basic prin- 
ciples of good selection have not been 
observed. 

Turning from application and skill 
to design, in general, it is still true that 
designs are not in accordance with the 
best production practice. This arises 
from a divorce of government de- 
signers from current best production 
practice. The government price fixing 
systems have tended to remove the 
value of the cost accountant, for, in 
general, he has no longer opportunity 
of using his figures for increasing 
efficiency. 

The number of people employed in 
industry is now falling because of con- 
tinued call-up. In many cases people 
who have endeavored to work beyond 
their strength are not able to continue. 
When there is shortage of labor and 
no spare available, there is a tendency 
for all organizations to keep labor ade- 
quate for peak load. Therefore, it fol- 
lows, and inquiry shows it is the case, 
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Fleet Street, “Newspaper Row,’ in the heart of London, with 
the spire of St. Paul’s Cathedral in the background. In the 
foreground is the steeple of St. Bride’s Church. > 





that there are one or two million people 
in excess of requirements for the job 
they are doing. Most of them are, of 
course, in government service. In gen- 
eral, the figures of volume of munitions 
production published by the govern- 
ment are quite misleading, though 
doubtless true to those who understand 
all the qualifications. 

The Ministry of Labor is carrying 
out admirable inquiries each half year 
on the state of earnings. Earnings of 
the average worker have increased by 
65 per cent since 1938. It is probably 
true that there has been some increase 
in the proportion of the national in- 
come going to wage earners, say from 
38 per cent to 40 per cent, but there have 
been such disturbances in the whole 
manner of life that the pictures of war 
and pre-war become difficult to com- 
pare. Salaries have decreased from 24 
per cent to 19 per cent of the national 
income. Profits have increased from 
28 per cent to 30 per cent. 

As soon as a company pays Excess 
Profit Tax, which is on 100 per cent 
basis, every item of expense becomes a 
matter of expense to government, for, 
in effect, it comes out of Excess Profit 
Tax. There is no doubt that there are 
a large number of business men who 
are anxious that their overheads shall 
not go up, but they have lost their 
normal criterion of expense, namely, 
profits. When production is wanted 
at any price, then the normal checks go. 
They have not been replaced by checks 
of standard times of operation, standard 
volume of work, standard waste, and 
so on, as they ought to be. Apart from 
any who might not conceivably have 
the national interests close at heart, 
all those who have been brought up 
on a strictly commercial tradition are, 
nowadays, at a loss how to act. 


Wage Increases Restrained 


There has been a commendable re- 
straint in holding back the income of 
the salaried classes; inquiries among 
the mass of well-organized concerns 
show that salaries have increased by, 
say, 22 per cent at four pounds per 
week, increasing to 10 per cent at 1,000 
pounds a year. It is true the margin 
of variation at this higher range may 
be from 4 per cent to 29 per cent. This 
latter figure is the increase in the official 
cost of living. Directors’ remuneration 
is especially checked by Inland Revenue 
officials, 

In commercial quarters there has 
been a tendency to slacker contro) on 
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personal expenses, which, of course, in- 
cur no income tax, and these have risen 
substantially. At the present time, how- 
ever, there is a tendency for the gov- 
ernment to decrease the allowance of 
profit from 10 per cent to 7 per cent 
on government contracts, with some 
allowance, so it is said, for efficiency. 
There is an increasing tendency for 
government departments, in negotiat- 
ing new contracts for munitions, to fix 
prices so that the company concerned 
cannot reach the Excess Profit Tax 
level. In spite of all statements by gov- 
ernment departments to the contrary, 
the bulk of government contracts are, 
in effect, on a cost plus basis. 

The government cost investigators 
check that a cost was actually incurred, 
but there is no attempt to check, in 
general, whether a cost is necessary or 
appropriate to the job to be done. On 
consumer articles generally, though, 
these days there are no bad stocks, no 
bad debts, and distribution costs are 
much reduced by zoning and standard- 
ization. Profits and margins to middle- 
men haye been increased by direct goy- 
ernment action. It is unlikely that the 
country wil] recover from these extra 
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distribution costs for many decades. 

Wholesale prices of materials have 
increased by 65 per cent; coal by 58 per 
cent, steel by 42 per cent, cotton by 70 
per cent, and tobacco by 71 per cent. 
The official Ministry of Labor cost-of- 
living index, which applies to the bulk 
of operative workers, is, at the present 
time, 29 per cent above 1939, food be- 
ing 22 per cent, clothing 65 per cent, 
fuel and light 34 per cent, and other 
items 63 per cent. A recent announce- 
ment of the Board of Trade shows that 
whereas in July 1941 the money value 
per clothing coupon was 2.49 shillings, 
in September this year it had risen to 
3.4 shillings. Women are tending to 
buy more overcoats and outer garments 
and fewer underclothes. In general, 
the Price of Goods Act is a dead letter, 
but doubtless it had some effect in its 
earliest days in restraining a big in- 
crease in prices. 

The Ministry of Food has recently 
made an order for the labeling of food, 
so that the public sha)) be supplied with 
better qualities. There has been some 
trouble in utility clothing because of 
the bad quality of materials supplied. 
Shoes had fallen to bits very speedily. 
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Prices of non-food items, outside the 
official range, and as bought by those 
above the lowest wage levels, are about 
250 compared with September 1939, 
100. The volume of cash sales for re- 
tail department stores is at about 105 
against September 1939, 100. It is prob- 
ably true that the amount of consumer 
goods available is about 50-60 per cent 
of pre-war, and the personnel employed 
in department stores is probably of the 
same order, namely, 60 per cent. 

Profits of the retail stores remain the 
same. Every one has sympathy with 
the many shopkeepers whose businesses 
have disappeared. Nevertheless, shop- 
keepers in general have not co-operated 
in their own interests, as the manpower 
available fell, nor have they helped in 
the problem of making shopping more 
easy for operatives in industry working 
long hours or on shifts. Much absen- 
teeism and loss of time is due to this 
cause. 

At the present time there is set for 
industry an aim of 5 per cent of the 
wage packet as savings for operative 
workers. This, illogically, is irrespec- 
tive of the level of wages and whether 
wages are several times pre-war or not. 








It’s “Thumbs Up” to this British shipyard machine driller, 
responding to the call for ships and more ships in answer to 


Hitler’s submarine campaign, 


There has been no really honest attempt 
to assess the volume of savings by fac- 
tory and district and to organize the 
savings efforts accordingly. There has, 
even so, been admirable endeavor in 
many quarters, but not on a really ra- 
tional basis. Factory savings prove to 
be about 3 per cent although there are 
admirable concerns where the figure 
may be as high as 19.4 per cent for a 
six-months period. On the whole, the 
munition industries saved less than the 
industries less directly affected by war 
changes. When all essentials and semi- 
essentials have been bought, there is too 
wide a margin for inflatory and waste- 
ful spending in ways inimical to the 
national well-being. 

The three principal schemes which 
run through war organization of non- 
munition factories have been concen- 
tration, zoning, and sectoring. Con- 
centration is the cutting out of a 
number of concerns or departments in 
a number of concerns and concentrat- 
ing production in the remainder. It is 
designed to release labor and factory 
space. Zoning is designed to help 
transport. A given factory may only 
deliver within a given area. Sectoring 
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allows a consumer to buy from a 
limited number of factories. 

The problem set by war is almost 
insoluble. Manpower was the first 
bottleneck—at first artificially created 
by the erection of factories far too large 
and in badly selected sites. Neverthe- 
less, as armies grew and casualties oc- 
curred, it could be foreseen that short- 
age of manpower must prove the main 
bottleneck. Lack of factory space, 
materials, and transport soon raised 
urgent problems. Any one of these 
factors may be dominant from time 
to time in disorganizing an industrial 
situation. 


Concentration Methods 


Two quite different organizations, 
the Ministry of Food and the Board of 
Trade, have been responsible for most 
concentration schemes. The Ministry 
of Food has been reluctant to shut 
down any concern whatsoever. It 
adopted from an early date the prin- 
ciples of zoning and sectoring referred 
to above. In order to accomplish its 
purposes, it has caused to be formed 
a number of war-time associations such, 
for example, as the Soft Drinks In- 
dustry (War-time) Association, Ltd. 

The Board of Trade has been much 
more drastic and has shut down many 
concerns. If companies would not play, 
then they did not get raw materials and 
they were not allowed to keep their 
labor. Thus, without need of any 
statute or published plan, they just 
had to fall into line. The benefits were, 
of course, that the nucleus concerns, 
that is, those which remained, were 
allowed to keep their labor, were given 
supplies, and obtained government 
orders. The remainder were com- 
pensated. Where they resisted, the fac- 
tories were shut down with no com- 
pensation. There has been no adequate 
follow up as to how far the quarter 
million workers who were expected to 
be released have, in fact, been released, 
or how the 50,000,000 square feet of fac- 
tory space has been utilized. 

The following assortment of facts 
help to indicate still further facts of 
the industrial picture. The hosiery in- 
dustry has 50 per cent greater output 
with one-third less people. At least one 
cracker factory, through standardiza- 
tion of lines and delivery solely to a 
limited area, has reduced its employees 
to a third, and yet is producing more 
than in peace. More crackers were 
made in war than in peace until re- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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N important phase of the post-war 
problem’ is the quick return to 


business of war-invested private work- 
ing capital for use in reconversion and 
in peacetime production. 

At the end of the war, cancellation 
will tie up $15 billion of private work- 
ing capital in special inventories, tools, 
and plants. To a limited extent, the 
spacing of cessation of hostilities in the 
various combat theaters may permit a 
normal tapering off of certain produc- 
tions. However, over-all cancellation 


will be severe and will disrupt the cur- 
rent positions of most producers. 
The settlement of a tremendous 
number of terminated contracts, with 
an undelivered value of $50 to $70 
billion,® will be an involved and time 
consuming task and even the most ex- 
peditious form or formula of settlement 
will offer little relief to the financially 


strained contractor.’ If a transition to 
a peacetime economy is to be accom- 


1The writer is indebted to Col. Paul Cleveland and 
Lieut. Col. John S. Bachman, Chief and Assistant Chief, 
Advance Payment and Loan Branch, Special Financial 
Services Division, Office of the Fiscal Director, Army Ser 
vice Forces, for valuable information, suggestions, and 
co-operation. 

2 Spearheading the establishing of post-war plans for 
business are the Committee for Economic Development, 
the National Planning Association, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Automotive Council for War 
Production, and the National Association of Manufacturers. 

3 it is estimated that procurement contracts, including 
$15.9 billion in war industrial facilities, presently total 
about $170 billion. Supply contracts for procurement 
items exceed $140 billion. Estimated from State Distribu- 
tion of War Supply and Facility Contracts cumulative 
through September 1943, War Production Board, Statistics 
Division, November 10, 1943 and Advance Release, Office 
of War Information, War Production Board, (WPB-3900, 
x17048), June 30, 1943. 

4 Under Secretary of War Patterson recently indicated to 
the House Military Affairs Committee that the War De- 
partment alone has more than 100,000 prime contracts of 
sufficient size and complication to present real cancella- 
tion problems and that ‘‘there are at least 1,000,000 rela- 
tively large subcontracts.’’ Mr. Patterson further stated 
that the current adjustments in contracts already are ex 
tensive and that, as of August 31, 1943, the War Depart 
ment had completely or partially cancelled 8,520 contracts 
He indicated that the uncompleted portion of these con- 
tracts totalled $5,800,000,000 and that “this is nearly 

2,000,000,000 more than the total amount of the uncom- 
pleted portion of all the contracts terminated at the end 
of the first World War.” 

In current cancellations, inventories of many classes of 
raw materials and common parts can be used by the con- 
tractor in manufacture on other Government or essential 
civilian orders, or liquidated by sale to other war con- 
tractors, or to the Government. Claims currently settled, 
if presented after the Armistice, would be considerably 
higher than those settled within the preceding months. 
The present usefulness of many classes of inventories and 
the fact that a substantial number of terminations are 
attributable to substitutions of items being manufactured, 
changes in specifications, and reduction in production vol- 
ume result in a reduction of the size of the claims against 
the Government for termination of current contracts, 
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plished with the utmost expedition and 
the least possible disruption of employ- 
ment and income, working capital 
must be available to the cancelled pro- 
ducer under an adequate and timely 
financing program during the settle- 
ment interim at least. 

It is believed that legislation will be 
required to formulate the financing 
procedure whereby the financial blow 
of curtailment is to be mitigated and 
overcome. 


CONTRACT TERMINATION FINANCING 
athe ont cd and FD, r0posed YD, p0cedures 


Adequate relief cannot be obtained 
under current procedures unless such 
procedures are liberalized. Private 
financing will be unavailable to organi- 
zations in the greatest need of assis- 
tance. Various factors, such as the 
liquidity of the company, the extent to 
which it has assumed war work, its 
position in the various tiers of produc- 
tion, the production time cycle of the 
peacetime product, and the post-war 
demand for the item will receive seri- 


War Contract Awards and Disbursements 


This chart, prepared by Dun’s Review, reveals how much greater is the magnitude of war disburse- 
ments in World War II than in the first World War although in the early stages expenses were about 
the same. It compares in each case the period of all-out effort for the two war eras. Contract awards 
and disbursements are cumulative and plotted by quarter years. 

The current totals include major contracts let from the beginning of the main war effort, including 
many already finished. The accompanying article not only provides information about the volume 
of current contracts and terminations, but will help the 

reader to form an estimate of the number and value of 200 
contracts to be terminated at the end of the war. 


The cumulative totals of contracts, furnished by the War 
Production Board, include prime supply contracts awarded 
by the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Treasury Pro- 
curement Division, and foreign purchasing missions, ex- 
cluding those having a value of less than $50,000. Also 
included are contracts for new industrial and military facili- 


ties and expansions costing $25,000 or more. 


While about three-fourths of all war disbursements are paid 
on contracts, the figures, from the U. S. Treasury Depart- , 
ment, also include salaries paid by war agencies, military a 
pay, subsistence and transportation, and war activities of / 
non-war agencies. War disbursements for 1943 reached a 4 


total of $81,859,000,000. 
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ous consideration from private institu- 
tions. Generally, loans on inflated in- 
ventories will be too uncertain to justify 
the risk of depositor funds. Public 
financing, unless liberalized by amend- 
ed regulation or legislation, will not be 
available for pure termination financ- 
ing. 

Termination financing legislation 
was proposed to Congress by various 
Government agencies in June of 1943. 
A War Department sponsored bill 
(H.R. 3022), introduced by Mr. May, 
sought authority to make advance pay- 
ments and partial payments to prime 
contractors and first tier subcontractors 
immediately upon the termination of a 
contract, and, to the extent that such 
payments did not afford substantial re- 
lief, to arrange for temporary financing 
through the media of direct loans and 
guaranteed loans to prime contractors 
and to subcontractors at any level. 

A Senate bill (S. 1268), supported by 
the War Production Board, provided 
for expeditious payment of 75 per cent 
of the amounts certified by contractors 
and/or subcontractors to be due as 
termination costs, and for the exemp- 


tion of such payments from any setoft 
or counter-claim existing in the Govern- 
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ment against the contractor. Both bills 
provided that all payments in excess of 
amounts finally determined as due 
were to be treated as loans. In October, 
another interim financing bill (Senate 
Bill 1470; companion House Bill 3509) 
was introduced to Congress by Senator 
Murray in the form of legislation de- 
signed to require the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation to grant loans to 
ease the financial problems of smaller 
concerns whose war contracts were ter- 
minated by the Government. 

It is believed that early this year an 
adequate termination financing proce- 
dure will be formulated through legis 
lation and administrative regulation. 
Although hearings on the above-men- 
tioned bills disclosed considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the basis on 
which such financing is to be made 
available, it is accepted that legislation 
probably will extend existing financing 
machinery and procedure to termina- 
tion financing and liberalize existing 
policies. 

The financial position and’ problems 
of cancelled contractors will not lend 
themselves to any one uniform financ- 
ing procedure. Fortunately, war pro- 


duction advance payment and loan 
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procedures have been formulated on 
the basis of this premise and are readily 
adaptable to the termination financing 
of diversified business structures. 

The great dollar burden of termina- 
tion financing probably will be carried 
by the V and V-T guaranteed loan pro- 
grams, as supplemented or supplanted 
by a T (pure termination) loan pro- 
cedure. Prime contractors, regardless 
of financial condition, may receive sub- 
stantial assistance through advance pay- 
ment and liberalized partial payment 
programs. Direct Government loans 
particularly will be conducive to the 
financing of the weaker facilities whose 
work is related primarily to subcontract 
manufacture. 

Once an expression of Congressional 
policy on the subject is forthcoming, 
the problem will be that of shaping 
existing production financing machin- 
ery into termination financing proce- 
dures. It is believed that amendment 
could be made with a minimum change 
of regulation and procedure and re- 
education of personnel, both public and 
private. 

Advance payments’ are loans by the 
procurement agencies to prime con- 
tractors to supply working capital for 
production on particular prime con- 
tracts or groups of prime contracts. Ad- 
vance payments are made under the 
authority of Executive Order goot° 
issued by the President pursuant to the 
First War Powers Act’. The Executive 
Order authorizes the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and the Mari- 
time Commission to make advances to 
prime contractors without regard to 
any provision of law relating to the 
making, performance, amendment, and 
modification of contracts. The exercise 
of the authority delegated, however, is 
dependent upon a finding that the ad- 
vance will facilitate the prosecution of 
the war. 

No accurate estimate is available of 
the dollar value of advance payments 
authorized by all agencies. Of interest, 
however, is the fact that advances ac- 
tually passed on to borrowers by the 
War Department, from the inception 
of the program in the latter part of 1941 
to November 1943, exceeded $4.8 bil- 
lion of which all but $1.7 billion has 
been repaid. 


Advance payments alleviate the fi- 





5 Advance payments of public moneys generally have 
been prohibited by statute (R.S. 3648: 31 U.S.C. 529). 

© December 27, 1941 (6 F.R. 6787). 

7 Public Law 354, 77th Congress, December 18, 1941; 
Public Law 703, 76th Congress, July 2, 1940. 
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nancial hardships of cancellation in 
those cases where advance payments 
have been obtained prior to termina- 
tion. The advance is not called for pay- 
ment until termination costs are settled. 
Further, interest stops running from 
issuance of notice of termination. 

When a contract is terminated (as 
distinguished from partial cancella- 
tion) the special bank account, into 
which the advance and other payments 
are deposited, becomes Government 
controlled in all cases. 

Withdrawals are permitted for costs 
which are classified as reimbursable 
under the termination article to the ex- 
tent that such withdrawals will not 
prejudice the recovery of outstanding 
advance payments. If a procurement 
agency, for economy because of stage 
of completion and need for a limited 
number of the items curtailed, permits 
a contractor to complete the manufac- 
ture of a number of the items originally 
scheduled, advances are drawn down 
in amounts necessary to finance manu- 
facture or fabrication to completion. 

When a contract is curtailed (par- 
tially terminated) contractors are as- 
sisted by the policy of the War Depart- 
ment that, until advance payments are 
in jeopardy, the right which the Gov- 
ernment has under the contract to 
“pullback”* advances will not be ex- 
ercised. However, after the contractor 
has a reasonable time in which to pre- 
pare a revised budget, excessive ad- 
vances either must be returned to the 
Government or an agreement executed, 
if financial position or production 
ability so justifies, increasing the ad- 
vance payment authorization. 


Withdrawals Permitted 


Upon curtailment, the special ac- 
count is not further restricted and with- 
drawals are permitted for working cap- 
ital purposes to the extent that such 
withdrawals are required to finance 
that portion of the items originally 
scheduled which have not been can- 
celled. In extreme hardship cases, 
funds in the special account may also 
be used to assist the contractor in re- 
leasing private capital tied up in inven- 





8 Advances are authorized by the execution of an advance 
payment article containing a dollar limitation on the 
Maximum permissible advance. In addition to the dollar 
limitation, the article contains a percentage limitation. 
The article provides that the advance shall not exceed the 
dollar amount or a fixed percentage of the contract price, 
as it may be amended, whichever is the smaller. If the 
amount of the contract is reduced, the authorized (per- 
missible) advance is automatically reduced in proportion. 
Upon curtailment, therefore, outstanding advances prob- 
ably will exceed authorized advances. By authority of 
Fiscal Circular No. 89, Headquarters, Services of Supply, 
November 26, 1942, contractors are permitted to use the 
excess during the preparation of a new revised budget. 
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tories related to the cancelled portion 
of the contract. 

When advance payments are out- 
standing on either a cancelled or cur- 
tailed contract, a/l payments to which 
a contractor is entitled are subject to 
the setoff of unliquidated advances. 
With certain exceptions involving as- 
signments under the “Assignment of 
Claims Act,” the payments subject to 
setoff include the payments to which a 
contractor is entitled on his other con- 
tracts with the service concerned, or 
with other services or procurement 
agencies. 

Upon termination, withdrawals from 
the advance payment special account 
generally are limited to withdrawals 
for material and labor commitments. 
The limitation may be a temporary one. 
The War Department presently is con- 
sidering the feasibility of permitting 
withdrawals for payments of overhead 
and indirect expenses, attributable to 
the contract, which were incurred prior 
to termination. 

If it is determined that control and 
audit of such withdrawals are not pro- 
hibitively burdensome, advance pay- 
ments may well be authorized in many 
cases where termination is contem- 
plated. As the use of advance payments 
is limited to war production working 
capital purposes by statute, the advance 
payment agreement must be executed 
prior to service of notice of termination 
—i.e., while the contract is on a going 
basis. Once advance payments are 
authorized, the provisions of the termi- 
nation article of the contract automati- 
cally attach and advances used to fi- 
nance a contractor’s termination costs 
become “payments under the terms of 
the contract.” 

Although advance payments must be 
authorized for working capital financ- 
ing of a particular prime contract be- 
fore termination costs may be financed 
therefrom, legislation may permit the 
execution of an advance payment au- 
thorization after the issuance of a notice 
of termination. 

Partial payments are payments on ac- 
count of total amounts owing contrac- 
tors in connection with termination 
settlements, and are distinguished from 
partial payments for work performed 
under a going contract. The authori- 
zation of partial payments was made 
concomitantly with, and as a corol- 
lary of, the authorization of negotiated 
settlement of termination claims. Con- 
tractual expression of the authority is 
found in the standard termination 
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articles for fixed price supply contracts 
and lump sum construction contracts 
presently in use in the War Department. 

Partial payments are made by War 
Department contracting officers on the 
basis of such evidence as they deem 
proper under the circumstances. How- 
ever, the contracting officer must be 
satisfied that the amount of the partial 
payment is clearly due the contractor 
and within an amount which would 
be paid on final settlement. Otherwise, 
in the opinion of the General Account- 
ing Office, the disbursing officer may be 
personally liable for any overpayments 
made. 


Payments to Subcontractors 


Existing partial payment procedure 
offers some relief to subcontractors, in- 
asmuch as partial payments may be 
made to subcontractors through the 
prime contractor.’ The determination 
of the amount of the partial payment to 
be made to a subcontractor is made by 
the prime contractor upon review of 
the subcontractor’s statement of termi- 
nation charges. Subcontractor state- 
ments are checked by Government 
accounting personnel to the extent 
deemed necessary under the circum- 
stances for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment’s interests. 

Partial payments have been only of 
limited assistance to the currently ter- 
minated contractor. Although the 
Army Procurement Regulations indi- 
cate that a minimum partial payment 
may be ascertained fairly promptly and 
without exhaustive audit, actual expe- 
rience has shown that contracting of- 
ficers are reluctant to make substantial 
partial payments of contractors’ or sub- 


® Although the War Department may not make partial 
payments to subcontractors under existing regulation, it 
may make partial payments to subcontractors through 
prime contractors, either as payments to a prime for pay- 
ments to subcontractors, or to enable the contractor to 
make payments to subcontractors, or as payments to a 
prime in trust for subcontractors. Partial payments may 
be made to a prime contractor for the benefit of a specific 
second tier or even more remote subcontractor or supplier. 

Regulations do not permit direct payments to subcon- 
tractors inasmuch as there is no direct contractual rela- 
tionship between the Government and the subcontractor. 
Further, the administrative difficulties in attempting to 
deal directly with subcontractors (except by guarantees of 
loans to subcontractors) probably would delay the settle- 
ment of terminated contractors. There is no assurance 
that the setoffs and counter-claims existing in a prime 
contractor or intermediate subcontractors against the “‘re- 
cipient’’ of such payments would be taken into account in 
making the direct payment, and, further, there is no 
assurance that the amounts of any partial payment made 
directly to subcontractors would be taken into account in 
determining the amount finally due the prime contractor. 

Administratively, the Government, in working out par- 
tial payments to subcontractors, may protect iteself by re- 
quiring the execution of an agreement by the Government, 
the prime contractor, the recipient subcontractor, and all 
intermediate subcontractors, under which the parties agree 
that the payment may be made, that it is clearly within 
the amount owing, that the parties will warrant that no 
setoffs or counter-claims are outstanding against the re 
cipient subcontractor, and that the parties will give releases 
for the benefit of the Government to the extent of the pay- 
ment made, and will seek no further reimbursement of 
the amount in question. 
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contractors’ termination costs without 
proof and an informed judgment as to 
the amount owing. Partial payments, 
though not full settlement payments, 
are final payments for a portion of the 
total settlement payment. A contract- 
ing officer, therefore, notwithstanding 
the broad discretion vested in him by 
the Procurement Regulations, general- 
ly will not authorize a partial payment 
until his accounting personnel cam as- 
sure him that the contractor’s statement 
of inventory, work in progress, and 
costs relating to the contract justify at 
least the amount of the partial payment. 

It is believed that partial payments, 
although presently an accounting-legal 
procedure, could be an effective termi- 
nation financing procedure if liberal- 
ized by regulation or law. The in- 
evitable caution on the part of the 
contracting officers would be elimi- 
nated completely in many cases if the 
procurement agencies would authorize 
conditional partial payments (in addi- 
tion to advance payments and strict 
partial payments) as a termination fi- 
nancing procedure. Such conditional 
payments could be authorized and 
made under the same safeguards as are 
required in advance payments. 

The advantage of conditional partial 
payments is best illustrated when par- 
tial payments are compared with ad- 
vance payments. The standard on 
which an advance payment may be 
made is fixed and certain, #.e., the con- 
tract price; there is no fixed criterion 
on which a partial payment may be 
based. Advance payments are recap- 
turable; partial payments are final. 
Many advances are authorized subject 
to the execution of security instruments 
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and strict supervision and control; par- 
tial payments involve the determina- 
tion of the amount and propriety of the 
contractor’s termination costs. In ad- 
dition, the priority of the Government’s 
obligations over unsecured creditors in 
the event of the borrower’s insolvency 
is a strengthening factor in advance 
payments. 


Congressional Action 


Procurement agencies may be reluc- 
tant to authorize conditional partial 
payments without an expression of 
policy from Congress on the subject, 
regardless of the legality of the proce- 
dure under existing law and delegation. 
If appropriate legislation is enacted, 
partial payments probably will be au- 
thorized in the form of a combination 
payment-loan. Under such procedures, 
contracting officers could readily make 
partial payments on the strength of the 
contractor’s termination claim, or on 
the strength of such other security as 
may be required. The supplemental 
agreement under which the partial pay- 
ment would be authorized could in- 
clude a provision that, in the event the 
payments exceed amounts finally deter- 
mined as due, the excess would be 
treated as a loan. 

Conditional partial payments and 
partial payment-loans could be author- 
ized by regulation and law up to some- 
thing less than 100 per cent of the 
amounts which the agency estimates 
are due a contractor or subcontractor 
upon termination, and/or the whole of 
amounts finally determined to be due. 
Strict partial payments should be avail- 
able in addition to the quasi-loan proce- 
dure for use in those cases where the 








“Joan” feature of the interim payment 
may be objectionable to a contractor. 

V-loans’” enable contractors and sub- 
contractors to obtain loans from financ- 
ing institutions on the strength of 
guarantees by the various procurement 
agencies. In executing the guaranty, 
the Federal Reserve banks act as the 
fiscal agents of the particular procure- 
ment agency having the greatest in- 
terest on the basis of the dollar value of 
contracts. The guarantee agreement 
requires the procurement agency to 
purchase a specified percentage of the 
loan from the financing institution on 
the latter’s request. It essentially is a 
deferred participation agreement, plus 
a guarantee against loss." 

Relief from the financial blow of cur- 
tailment is found in the moratorium 
provisions of the standard forms of 
guarantee agreements under Regula- 
tion V. In the event the dollar value 
of the borrower’s terminated contracts 
exceeds 25 per cent of the borrower’s 
war business, the borrower is fully re- 
lieved of obligation to repay interest or 
principal on the suspended portion of 
the loan until the contractor is reim- 
bursed for cancellation costs. The Gov- 
ernment pays interest less the guarantee 
fee (but not to exceed 24 per cent in 
the aggregate) if the suspended portion 





1° Entered into under authority of Executive Order 9112 
of March 26, 1942, issued pursuant to Section 201 of Title 
II of the First War Powers Act, 1941. 

Congress has appropriated funds for the purpose under 
Section 202, Sixth Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1942, April 28, 1942, 56 Stat. 233; Section 
114, Naval Appropriation Act, 1944, June 26, 1943, 57 Stat. 
216. For further authority see Section 7, Small Business 
Mobilization for War Purposes Act, June 11, 1942, 56 
Stat. 355. 

11 As of November 1943, V-loans authorized since March 
of 1942 by the War Department, Navy Department, and 
Maritime Commission totalled $5,546,555,000. The three 
agencies have authorized a total of 4,948 loans under ap- 
proval and delegated authority. Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
December 1943. 
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of the loan continues to be held by the 
bank. Under this arrangement the 
forced liquidation of inventory during 
a period of possibly declining prices is 
unnecessary. 

During this period, so absolutely criti- 
cal to the contractor, whether a prime 
contractor or a subcontractor, no call 
is made by the lending bank or banks 
on the working capital of the manufac- 
turer to liquidate a part of the obli- 
gation roughly proportional to the 
amount required to finance the con- 
tracts now cancelled. 

In addition to the relief to the con- 
tractor through deferment of maturity 
of a prorated portion of the loan and 
interest charge, it may be noted that the 
loan may be used for over-all working 
capital financing of receivables, inven- 
tories, work in process, and accounts 
and claims paid or immediately payable 
to subcontractors. Since the inception 
of the guaranteed loan program the 
War Department has permitted some 
extensions of credit for termination fi- 
nancing as an incident to production 
loans. A number of existing V loans 
provide for continuance of credit lines 
upon termination within the limits of 
specified percentages of the borrower’s 
investment in terminated contracts. 


V-T Loan Plan 


Recently, pursuant to existing legis- 
lation and Executive Order g112, the 
procurement agencies have authorized 
the so-called V-T type of loan, a loan 
which also permits a contractor, whose 
war work is still proceeding, to obtain 
a banking commitment for a Govern- 
ment guaranteed loan both for war pro- 
duction working capital purposes and 
for financing during the interim be- 
tween cancellation and final settle- 
ment.” 

Under the V-T loan, the amount of 
the credit to be available for cancella- 
tion may be predicated on the total war 
production inventories, work in prog- 
ress, and accounts receivable, attribu- 
table to both cancelled and uncancelled 
contracts. In addition, the credit may 
be predicated upon settlements which 





14 From June of 1943 until the promulgation of the V-T 
loan procedure, contractors had been more and more fre- 
quently expressing the fear that working capital would be 
tied up as contracts were cancelled. The fears of industry 
occasionally were evidenced by a reluctance to assume work 
under new and revised programs. In order to prevent in- 
dustry’s concern over potentially unliquid aspects pregnant 
in current production, which potentially at least are sub- 
ject to daily change, from causing a lag in war production, 
it was necessary for the procurement agencies to alleviate 
such fears by a concrete expression of policy, announced 
jointly by the War and Navy Departments, Maritime Com- 
mission, and the Federal Reserve Board on September 1, 
1943. 

Weak credits which cannot qualify for a V-T loan can 
get equal protection under a V loan using a V-T type 
formula. 
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the contractor has to make of subcon- 
tractor’s claims on cancelled contracts 
(without overlap with inventories and 
receivables). In such cases the terms 
of the loan generally provide that the 
borrower must turn the money over to 
his subcontractors promptly upon with- 
drawal for subcontract settlement. 

The prevailing rules for V-T guar- 
antees provide for a Government guar- 
antee to the lending banks up to go per 
cent of any loans made thereunder, and, 
on sums borrowed, an interest rate not 
to exceed 5 per cent. 

The contractor usually will be re- 
quired by the bank to pay a commit- 
ment fee during the period this credit 
line is maintained, which may run up 
to a half of one per cent on the unused 
portion of the credit. Although con- 
tractors can open the line after cancel- 
lation of a particular contract or group 
of contracts, it must be remembered 
that to qualify for a loan, contractors 
must have production contracts out- 
standing at time of application. 

Upon termination notice, the loan 
may be suspended in proportion to the 
ratio of cancelled contracts to total con- 
tract backlog at time of termination, the 
Government paying up to 24 per cent 
interest to the bank on the suspended 
portion of the loan. 

The rules authorizing V-T loans do 
not prescribe any breakdown between 
a portion of the loan committed for 
“borrowed working capital” and the 
portion committed for freeing the bor- 
rower’s own working capital upon can- 
cellation of his war production con- 
tracts. It is intended that the parties 
will agree upon an over-all credit, and 
it is further intended that the maximum 
amounts which may be drawn down 
for both purposes may be divided be- 
tween the two purposes, in accordance 
with the borrower’s requirements. 

Neither V loans nor V-T loans are 
available to contractors solely as a 
hedge against terminations. Guaran- 
teed V loans are not available to con- 
tractors with ample working capital. 
Such contractors may obtain V-T loans, 
but at least a portion of the funds to be 
provided under a V-T loan must be 
available for the financing of war pro- 
duction contracts. In V-T loans the 
amount of credit that may be drawn 
down at one time is limited by formula, 
as well as by a specified maximum dol- 
lar amount, but the maximum size of 
the credit to be agreed upon is, for all 
practical purposes, unlimited. In V 
loans the size of the credit is more 
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nearly limited to production needs. 

The relief afforded contractors by 
the guaranteed loan program is, in and 
of itself, not sufficient to answer the 
needs of all contractors for financial 
assistance upon termination. The fi- 
nancially weak contractor will be un- 
able to obtain a V-T loan (because of 
the requirement of at least 10 per cent 
bank participation) and may in very 
weak cases be unable to obtain a V 
loan with a formula adapted to termi- 
nation needs. The extent to which V-T 
loans are available will depend pri- 
marily upon the strength of financial 
position. 


Aid to Weaker Contractors 


At the present time the V-T loan is 
relatively complicated, inasmuch as 
the loan proceeds must be usable for 
production as well as termination. Al- 
though current authorizations of com- 
mitments for pure T loans would be 
legal, the procurement agencies have 
delayed the issuance of T authoriza- 
tions until such time as an expression 
of Congressional policy is forthcoming. 
The adoption of legislation to authorize 
T financing may enable procurement 
agencies to authorize V-T and T fi- 
nancing to the weaker facilities with 
some degree of liberality, and should 
encourage simplification of procedure 
and agreements. 

A terminated contractor, who is both 
a prime contractor and a subcontractor 
at various tiers and whose financial 
position would not justify any bank 
participation in a loan guaranteed by 
the procurement agencies, can only 
receive adequate interim financing 
through the medium of a direct: loan 
by the Government. Although guar- 
anteed loans, on either a V-T or T basis, 
will finance the great dollar volume of 
termination costs, adequate termina- 
tion financing of all producers can be 
realized only if the guaranteed loan 
program is supplemented by direct 
loans by the procurement agencies 
through existing decentralized produc- 
tion financing machinery. Direct 
termination loans have been considered 
by Congressional committees and, in 
hearings at least, apparently have re- 
ceived favorable consideration. Under 
H.R. 3022, it has been suggested that 
the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, the Maritime Commission, 
and the Treasury Department be au- 
thorized to make such loans. Inasmuch 
as the procedure under which direct 

(Continued on page 33) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Industrial output is well maintained. Inventories were 
off.slightly in durable goods lines; non-durable inventories rose. 
Heavy November shopping reduced December’s share of a record two 
months’ retail volume. Stock prices and volume increased moderately. 


NDUSTRIAL production was well 
maintained in November at the 
record high of 247 per cent of the 1935- 
1939 average, unchanged from October 
and 2 points above September, as out- 
put of war products moved steadily 
upward. Production exceeds last 
year’s totals by a wide margin and 
is about 41 per cent above the Novem- 
ber 1941 figure. For the eleven months 
of 1943, total output increased 21 per 
cent over the comparable period of 
last year. 

Machinery and transportation equip- 
ment output increased again in Novem- 
ber, while steel production dropped 
6 per cent below the October peak; the 
result of some cutbacks in war orders 
for certain kinds of steel products. 
November steel output averaged 1,714,- 
878 tons per week. 

The high rate of activity in war pro- 
duction was reflected in the increase 
in munitions output in November. 
Munitions production was more than 
6'4, times the November 1941 rate and 
3 per cent above October of this year. 
November plane output was at a peak 


level with 8,789 aircrafts produced and 
the December figure may exceed 9,000. 
Output of planes, ships, trucks, heavy 
construction machinery, and signal 
equipment continues to expand as that 
of smaller arms falls off. Some cut- 
backs in small arms ammunition out- 
put caused a decrease in the month, 
while a gain of 6 per cent was regis- 
tered for aircraft, and ships were up 
4 per cent, guns up 3 per cent, com- 
munications and electronic equipment 
up 6 per cent, and combat and motor 
vehicles up 1 per cent. Output of 
aluminum, the second most vital metal 
for war purposes, has increased 463 per 
cent Over 1939. 

Lack of labor is having a delaying 
effect on civilian goods output. Climb- 
ing costs and “frozen” prices have like- 
wise been a hindrance to furniture 
production. While more wool was 
available to meet civilian requirements, 
the drop in military output kept woolen 
mills at approximately the same rate 
of activity as a month earlier. In food 
lines meat production showed the 
largest increase. 


Inventories—The cautiousness 
which war industries are now display- 
ing has had an effect on the inventory 
picture. Stocks of durable goods indus- 
tries declined 1 per cent during October 
after reaching a peak at the end of 
the previous month. But inventories 
of the non-durable goods industries 
rose 2 per cent during October, the 
fourth successive increase. The great- 
est gain was made in the food lines, 
while paper and products industries 
registered a decline. Manufacturers’ 
shipments in October increased 3 per 
cent over September, a record high. 
War industries’ shipments were re- 
sponsible for the 5 per cent rise in dur- 
able goods industries. Non-durable 
goods industries also witnessed an in- 
crease in October, about 3 per cent 
above the previous month, with food, 
paper, and petroleum refining manufac- 
turers registering the largest increases. 


Employment—The high rate of 
manufacturing employment follows 
closely the course of industrial activity. 
The total number of employees in 






















































































Industrial Production Employment Wholesale Commodity Prices 
Seasonally:- Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Board Millions of Persons; U. S. Bureau of Census Index; 1926 = 106; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1940 194 1942 1943 1940 194! 1942 1943 1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 122 143 181 227 January 453 8.9 $1.0 January 79-4 80.8 96.0 1019 
February 117 147 183 February 45-7 49-4 50.9 February 78.7 80.6 96.7 102.5 
~~ 14 152 os 235 —— 458 50.9 51.0 March 78.4 31.5 97-6 1034 
Apri 114 149 1 237 pri 45-1 46. 50.7 "51.2 April 78.6 83.2 98.7 poillignege 
May 118 160 238 May 46.3 48.5 F ea May 78.4 = ae 104.1 
June 123 164 193 237 June 476 P 3-3 53-4 June 775 87. 98.6 103.8 
July 123 1 197 239 July Fi ee) 54.0 343 July 77-7 : 98.7 103.2 
August 126 204 242 Anagust 47-7 $1.0 54-0 53-9 August sd 90.3 99.2 103.1 
September 129 169 208 244 September 479 50.3 52-4 525 September 78.0 ors 99.6 103.1 
October 1 172 215 247 October 470 50.2 52-4 519 October 78.7 92.4 100.0 103.0 
November 174 220 247 November 46.3 50.2 52.8 513 November 79.6 925 100.2 102.9 
December 140 1 223 December 46.3 50.2 51.9 December 80.0 93-6 101.0 102.9 

Retail Sales Cost of Living Industrial Stock Prices 
Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U.S. Dept. of Com Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U.S. Bureau af Labor Statistics Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-jones 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1940 1941 1942 1943 1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 115.6 133.1 153.2 159.2 January 100.8 112.0 1207 January 147-60 130.17 Wnt 121.52 
February 115.1 137-1 148.3 170. February 100.8 112.9 124.0 February 147-29 121.68 107.28 127.40 
March 116.0 133. 147.6 AG March 998 101.2 114-3 122.8 March 7-13 122.52 101.62 131-15 
April 115.5 1 le 159-2 April 102.2 115.1 124.1 April 148.91 119.10 97-79 if 
May 117.1 wavs 4 155-3 May 102.9 116.0 peOrtee™ May 1p. 116. 98.42 38.60 
June 119.5 144-4 141.8 163.0 June 100.5 104.6 = 124% June 11946 AN 103.75 141.25 
July wr 149-1 1476 162.5 July 1 116.9 123.9 July 122.23 127.57 106.94 142,90 
August 21. 155.0 150.3 163.7 August oT 100.2 117-4 123-4 August 425.32 126.67 06, 136. 54 
September 119.3 147-4 150.9 162.7 September 100.4 108.1 1178 1239 September 131.46 127.35 19937 138.90 
October 121.1 141.6 154-3 166.3 October 100.2 109.3 119.0 124.4 October 132.39 121.18 113-58 138.25 
November 1248 149.0 158.2 174.1 November 100.1 110.2 119.8 424-1 November 133.90 116.91 115.38 132.66 
December 129.2 152.1 153.9 . December 100.7 110.5 120.4 December 130.45 110.67 117-16 134-57 

’ 
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TRADE REPORTS FROM TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


Barometers compiled by L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


J. 
Aas information on re- 


gional trade activity is based upon 
comments of business men, gath- 
ered and weighed by local Dun & 
BrapstrEET offices. More detailed 
data, formerly in Dun’s Review, are 
now available in Dun’s Statistica 
Review; a change necessitated by 
paper limitations. Payroll, employ- 
ment, and farm income figures are 
from Government sources. 

The barometers used below are 
adjusted for seasonal variation; the 
monthly average for the years 1928- 
1932 inclusive equals 100. Both ad- 
justed and unadjusted barometers 
may be obtained in advance of pub- 
lication by special arrangements 
with the editors. 





DECREASE FROM A YEAR AGO 
Coes 
INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO 
0-58 | BA s.108 QQ) 10-158 
FEES 5-205 BB 20.258 ae 25.40% 





@REGION 2 NOT AVAILABLE 























Change Change a “eee cpenee 
Oct. from from ‘ dTS op 7 -PIVITY Oct. rom rom . ‘aOTS on TT wWIpy 
1943 Oct.’42 Sept.'43 HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 1943 Oct.’42 Sept.’43 HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 
% 7H N X 

UNITED STATES Adjusted index dropped from high of previous 15. IOWA, Small decline in monthly barometer ; yearly rise 
month, but remained well above October 1942. NEBRASKA high. Nebraska department stores in Novem- 
Thirteen regions had yearly gains larger than ber record excellent gains over 1942. Corn and 

145.0 414.4 —83 nation; 16. were less. 146.5 4221 — 5.2 milk output above high levels of 1942. 

1. NEW ENGLAND Monthly barometer registers greatest decline 16. ST. LOUIS Greatest monthly barometer increase here; 
in nation ; yearly increase small, Employment yearly gain one of smallest. Winter wheat 
in manufacturing industries continues above crop progressing favorably. St. Louis steel 

107.5 + 5.9 —174 last year; payroll gains also up. 145.2 + 3.9 + 5.4 rate average 109% in November. 





2. NEW YORK CITY 


Harlier than usual holiday shopping helped to 
swell retail sales. Late reordering of gift 
items and heavy Spring ordering held wholesale 








17. KANSAS CITY 


160.9 +19.1 — 34 


Kansas farm income in September registered 
third largest decline in nation, Oklahoma off 
slightly. Industrial employment index high, 
Oklahoma City almost triple 1942. 








Index is unavailable. volume high ; gains over 1942 narrowing. 

3. ALBANY, Industrial employment gains levelling off. 18. MARYLAND, Large gains in farm income during September. 

SYRACUSE Milk production below October 1941 and 1942. VIRGINIA Roanoke apple crop reported less than normal ; 
but above previous years. Farm income gain peanut crop slightly above 1942 output. In- 

133.38 + 0.7 — 4.8 in September small compared with country. 176.0 + 41 —13.3 dustrial employment gains narrowing. 

4. BUFFALO, Industrial production maintained at high level ; 19. NORTH Second greatest monthly barometer decline here ; 


ROCHESTER 


steel output dropped temporarily but monthly 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


yearly gain small. Dry weather hampers crop 





average remained high. Barometer monthl) production. Retail trade in South Carolina 
129.3 + 5.8 4 2.2 gain greater than national rise. 183.8 + 6.0 —15.2 records good gains. Industrial employment high. 
5. NORTHERN Small monthly barometer decline ; yearly gain 20. ATLANTA, Wholesale trade records good gains Georgia 
NEW JERSEY considerably below country increase. Union BIRMINGHAM farm income in September up 22%. Alabama 

County registers 9% increase in industrial em- up 10%, Tennessee off 8%. Barometer declined 
119.7 + 69 — 6.0 ployment over 1942; payrolls up 23%. 209.8 +23.5 —13.2 in month; remained well above 1942. 





6. PHILADELPHIA 


120.0 431.4 —13.5 


Industrial employment in most cities above 
1942. Philadelphia steel production maintained 
at about 94% of capacity. sarge monthly 
decline pulls barometer change below nation 





7. PITTSBURGH 


Industrial production in Pennsylvania con- 
tinued upward as employment and payrolls 
were maintained at levels above 1942. Whole- 








21. FLORIDA 


289.0 +39.5 — 3.1 


Barometer continues to record favorable month- 
ly and yearly comparisons with country. 
Orange crop estimated better than 1942. In- 
dustrial employment continues high. 





22. MEMPHIS 


—18 —11.5 


Monthly barometer decrease larger than nation ; 
yearly decrease in contrast to definite coun- 
try rise. Drought lowered yield of most crops. 
Industrial employment gain over 1942 large. 


























136.8 413.5 — 8.3 sale trade in most cities 5 to 10% above 1942. 177.5 

8. CLEVELAND Second largest monthly barometer increase in 23. NEW ORLEANS Despite poor monthly barometer showing, 
nation registered here. Ohio farm income in yearly gain continues outstanding. Louisiana 
September 10% above last year. Employment farm income gain in September almost double 

179.0 416.2 + 43 and payroll gains over 1942 remain high. 171.6 +26.5 —10.4 country rise, Mississippi off 4%. 

9. CINCINNATI, Industrial employment in major cities up 10 to 24. TEXAS Cotton yield good but below 1942 due to dry 

COLUMBUS 15% above a year ago. Yearly barometer gain weather. Industrial employment gains con- 
even with country increase. Soybean harvest tinue high. New synthetic rubber plant, opened 

175.7 414.55 — 5.8 slightly below 1942's bumper crop. 218.5 433.5 — 8.8 near Houston, boosts employment. 

10. INDIANAPOLIS, Slight increase in monthly barometer in con- 25. DENVER 3arometer recorded one of few monthly gains ; 

LOUISVILLE trast to national decline. Corn, soybean, and iyearly rise small. Dry weather limited Winter 
potato yields better than expected. Industrial pasturage. Farm income gain in September 

211.0 421.3 4+ 2.4 employment continues to boom. 185.2 +133.3 4+ 4.0 high. Fruit and vegetable crops excellent. 

11. CHICAGO Illinois farm income in September 24% above 26. SALT LAKE CITY Utah farm income in September 34% above 
last year. Corn crop good despite damage in ‘1942 ; Idaho about even with country, up 13%. 
some parts by frosts. Over-all retail trading Industrial employment in Salt Lake City de- 

129.3 +13.1 —10.3 declined from previous month. 178.9 +85 — 8.2 e¢lined slightly in month, but above 1942. 

12. DETROIT Fractional gain in monthly barometer; yearly 27. PORTLAND, Wholesaling in most cities records excellent 
increase larger than national. Potato and onion SEATTLE gains over 1942. Industrial employment gains 

- crops good; supply of latter somewhat short. over last year narrowing. Yield of most crops 

195.2 +196 + 0.3 Industrial employment remains over 1942. 190.1 +11.2 — 2.0 excellent; apple and wheat off. 

13. MILWAUKEE Wisconsin farm income gain in September some- 28. SAN FRANCISCO Crop conditions good; heavy frosts, however, 
what larger than country increase. Milk pro- damaged tomatoes in Sacramento area. Cali- 

rrae : duction down slightly from 1942 output. Re- fornia farm income in September up 33%. In- 

172.5  +23.2  —10.3__tailingfell below previous month, but over 1942. 159.5 +13.4 — 3.0 dustrial employment and payrolls high. 

14. MINNEAPOLIS, September farm income gains large ; up 63% in 29. LOS ANGELES Monthly barometer increased in contrast to 

ST. PAUL North Dakota, 33% in Montana, 30% in South country ; yearly gain one of largest. Industrial 

ome : - _ Dakota, 15% in Minnesota. Decline in monthly employment in Los Angeles area records good 

152.7 +19.7 — 2.5 barometer smaller than national drop. 165.5 +31.4 + 1.8 gains. California crude oil output above 1942. 
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manufacturing industries and the trade 
branches increased, although total non- 
agricultural employment dropped off 
again in November. The larger than 
usual upswing in retail buying during 
November was responsible for the rise 
in the retail division employment fig- 
ure. In durable goods lines the auto- 
mobile industry registered the largest 
increase. The seasonal abatement in 
the canning industry helped to bring 
down the food group total and was a 
contributing factor in the decline in 
employment in the non-durable goods 
group. The drop in the number of 
employees in the chemical industries 
can be attributed to the curtailment in 
output of small arms ammunition. 
An increase in working hours ex- 
panded munitions production. 

The manpower situation has slack- 
ened in some labor shortage areas. 
The cancellations of war contracts is, 
however, of a local nature and does 
not materially change the national 
labor picture. 


Income—While employment in- 
creased, total income payments to indi- 
viduals fell from the all-time peak of 
$17,741,000,000 in October—attributed 
to the greater than seasonal rise in 
agricultural income—to $12,420,000,000 
in November. In spite of this decline 
in the month, payments stood 16 per 
cent over last year. Consumer expen- 
ditures, reflecting partially the con- 
tinued increases in manufacturing pay- 
rolls, mounted again during October 
and November, against a slight decline 
in the cost of living and a steadiness in 
retail prices. 


Retailing—The early retail buying 
of holiday merchandise in November 
was heavy; total retail sales gain for 
that month was 13 per cent over 1942. 
December failed to record the same 
high gains with several of the larger 
cities not equalling 1942 figures. In 
dollars retail volume from November 
1 to Christmas was between 5 per cent 
and 10 per cent above the same period 
of 1942, preliminary reports now in- 
dicate. Apparel “promoted” as an 
especially suitable gift this year con- 
tinued as the leader in Christmas sales. 
Food purchases failed to reflect the 
same gain, but slightly better sales com- 
parisons came from _ neighborhood 
stores principally in smaller towns and 
from rural areas. Retailers were well 
stocked to meet the Christmas rush, and 
after the holiday season, while inven- 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s Statistica, Review. 
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1941 1942 1943 





INSOLVENCY INDEX 





Nov. Oct. Nov. Per Cent 
1943 1943 1942 Change 
Dun’s INsoLvency INpEXx* 
Unadjusted ........4. 9.9 9-9 36.5 —73 
Adjusted, seasonally. . 9-7 10.6 34.8 —72 
NuMBER OF FAILURES.... 155 169 585 —74 
NuMBER BY Size oF Dest 
Under $5,000..... eee 74 74 319 —77 
$5 ,000-$25,000 . ° 59 69 228 —74 
$25 ,000-$100,000 17 20 34 —50 
$100,000 and over..... 5 6 4 +25 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current LIABILITIES..... $2,402 $3,785 $5,245 —54 
Toray Lrapiittes....... $2,402 $4,030 $5,345 —55 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


Fartures BY Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


--Number—, -Liabilities— 

(Current liabilities in Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov. 
thousands of dollars) 1943 1942 1943 1942 
MINING, MANUFACTURING.... 539 1,419 18,220 29,203 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 26 46 1,002 2,208 
Food and Kindred Products. 5 263 2,435 6,444 
Textile Products, Apparel... 83 271 «2,275 «= 4,603 
Lumber, Lumber Products .. 63 160 1,630 3,241 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 82 180 2,250 3,558 
Chemicals, Allied Products... 27 61 472 =: 1,066 

















Leather, Leather Products... 8 47 242 774 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 20 41 411 891 
Iron, Steel, and Products.... 27 “6 33% 3,279 
Machinery ...c.ccccccccece 52 66 4,607 1,260 
Transportation Equipment.. 10 27 705 605 
Miscellaneous .....++eeeees 66 207 1,059 3,192 
WHOLESALE TRADE......+.-- 241 716 2,891 + 10,836 
Food and Farm Products.... 89 279 1,099 3,981 
Apparel .....+eeceeseeeeees II 25 63 289 
Dry Goods 8 25 62 370 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 24 72 410 1,584 
Chemicals and Drugs......- Yi 29 51 535 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 6 35 51 267 
Miscellaneous .....-+.-ee0% 96 251 1,155 3,810 
RETAIL TRADE... cccsccccere 1,693 5,582 12,161 38,029 
Food and Liquor.......++++ 480 1,744 2,134 8,058 
General Merchandise.......-. 61 235 305 1,937 
Apparel and Accessories..... 149 599 1,006 4,829 
Furniture, Furnishings. .... 87 342 649 = 2,788 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 95 268 728 62,304 
Automotive Group. ...-.++- 108 459 861 3,626 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 428 1,000 4,331 8,427 
Drug Stores......se+eeseees 116 432 745 2,997 
Miscellancous ... .+-sseeeee 169 503 1,402 2,973 
CONSTRUCTION ...sseceeee eo 2 701 5,208 9,043 
General Bldg. Contractors... 133 232 3,194 + 5,060 
Building Sub-contractors.... 240 450 1,846 3,544 
Other Contractors ....+seee0s 6 19 168 439 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE...+ee06 224 481 4,804 6,702 
Highway Transportation.... 49 146 1,246 2,838 
Misc. Public Services......- 12 1,164 577 
FINED dsiacscues vervecsasved 11 30 209 603 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairs.. 24 43 149 262 
ERROR cores zecanateasexs 55 67 «1,452 —-:1,082 
Undertakers ....ccccscccece 16 27 224 172 
Other Personal Services..... 23 46 90 285 
Business, Repair Service.... 38 110 270 883 
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WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 
The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 
1944 1943 
fan. 11..$4.00 Jan. 12..$4.03 
Jan. 4.. 3.99 Jam. 5.. 4.04 


1943 
High $4.12 May 8 
Low 4.00 Dec. 2r 


1942 
High $4.02 Dec. 22 


1942 
Dec. 29..$4.02 
Low 3.45 Jan. 6 


Dec. 22.. 4.02 


1943 
Dec. 28..$4.00 
Dec. 21.. 4.00 


Dai_y WHOLESALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 


Week 

Ending: Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
Jan. 15.. 170.99 171.05 171.12 170.98 170.97 170.96 
Jan. 8.. 170.87 170.77 170.92 171.08 171.18 171.10 
Jan. 1.. 170.85 170.64 170.82 170.99 170.95 Holid’y 
Dec. 25.. 170.59 170.38 170.50 170.79 170.82 Holid'y 
Dec. 18.. 170.83 170.63 170.75 170.75 170.67 170.74 

1943 1942 1939 

High 173.30 Oct. 15 166.02 Dec. 30 124.19 Dec. 18 
Low 166.61 Jan. 2 151.54 Jan. 2 101.40 July 24 


Bur_piInc Permit VALUES—215 CITIES 








Geographical -——November-—_, by 
Divisions: 1943 1942 Change 
New England....... $1,713,614 $1,838,887 — 6.8 
Middle Atlantic.... 5,653,669 6,921,572 — 18.3 
South Atlantic...... 3,848,655 3,003,521 + 28.1 
East Central.......- 11,402,756 11,638,878 — 2.0 
South Central...... 4,754,350 3,075,954 + 54.6 
West Central... 1,943,882 2,380,145 — 18.3 
Mountain ...... 1,382,407 809,124 + 70.9 
PUMINO ys hs ev cudeces 17,662,447 5,078,503 --+247.8 
yy. ae. Se $48,361,780 $34,746,584 + 39.2 
New York City..... $2,863,291 $865,309 +230.9 
Outside N. Y. C.... $45,498,489 $33,881,185 + 34.3 


Bank CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 













7———November——_ o 

1943 1942 Change 
BOStOn . wcccccceees 1,420,973 1,416,186 + 0.3 
Philadelphia ....... 2,621,000 2,292,000 +14.4 
Buffalo 2. ccccoccces 264,767 218,600 +21.1 
Pittsburgh ......++- 1,046,607 907,510 +15.3 
Cleveland . .. .eceee 874,022 768,498 +13.7 
Cincinnati .. 4 432,742 389,215 11.2 
Baltimore .. 611,642 521,002 +17.4 
Rchmond .. » 354,133 301,332 +17.5 
AGBREE. cceccccccess 596,800 488,554 -+22.2 
New Orleans....... 371,898 318,585 +16.7 
CRGNEO sn cccteckna 1,925,791 1,671,481 +15.2 
Detroit ....- 1,392,455 1,241,882 +12.1 
St. LOWibscccesice 757,265 609,152 +24.3 
Le@uetnt 6.0 «ecco 284,831 249,463 +14.2 
Minneapolis ....... 630,721 480,537 +31.3 
Kansas City. 841,614 683,575 +23.1 
Omaha . 306,486 254,512 +20.4 
Denver ... 269,070 217,769 +23.6 
DOME i vevsceccncne 473,292 395,513 +19.7 
HOGG: 64 icccceues 412,468 348,427 +18.4 
San Francisco....... 1,165,485 1,007,580 +15.7 
Portland, Ore....... 324,387 305,829 + 6.1 
Seattle .. cccceccccs 352,470 330,797 + 6.6 
Total 23 Cities..... 17,730,919 15,417,999 +15.0 
New York....eceee + 19,460,128 15,124,434 -+-28.7 
Total 24 Cities..... 37,191,047 30,542,433 +21.8 
Daily Average.....- 1,617,002 1,388,292 +16.5 


FurTHER INFORMATION 


Due to war-time restriction on use of paper and the de- 
sire to conserve as much space as possible, the features 
appearing on this page are necessarily given in very abbre- 
viated form. More detailed data on the various subjects 
are published each month in Dun’s Statistica, Review. 
For example, building permit values for each of the 215 
cities are given, with a breakdown by geographical regions. 
Failure statistics are available by States, by large cities, and 
by Federal Reserve Districts; also by industrial groups and 
by size of liabilities. Canadian failure statistics by Prov- 
inces are included. With the bank clearing data there is 
also comparative data for the three preceding years, for 
the preceding month and cumulative data for the year. 

The wholesale price indexes are presented for a much 
longer period of time. There is also a summarized pre- 
sentation of other wholesale price index numbers, both 
United States and foreign. . . . The annual subscription 
to Dun’s Statistica, Review is $1 a year. 
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PAPERS made from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
Brown ledgers”, instead of 
ordinary papers, add less 
than |% to accounting costs, 
yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—vutmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your printer for 
samples of the following: 


LELBROWN 
LEDGER PAPERS 


*L.L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 
100 New White Cotton Fibres 
FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 

1 New Cotton Fibres 

L. L. BROWN’S FINE 

hs New Cotton Fibres 
GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 

rz New Cotton Fibres 

ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent: Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS 











tories were low, there were still goods 
to sell except in some popular gift lines. 
The latest Dun’s Review index of 
consumer buying (see opposite page), 
reveals a monthly increase of 15.5 per 
cent for the country in November, with 
New England for the first time in 
many months recording one of the not- 
able monthly increases. The Pacific 
Coast, Southwest, and South lead in 
sectional gains over last year, with the 
Northwest rising in prominence. 


Wholesaling—Activity in wholesale 
markets centered around apparel, holi- 
day items, and groceries. In other lines 
scarcities of merchandise continued to 
depress sales. Ordering at Spring ap- 
parel and fabric marts was substantial 
in November, although buyers were ex- 
ercising a degree of selectivity in view 
of the long range buying necessitated 
by the shortage of available supplies 
and the slowness of deliveries. Decem- 
ber activity comprised mainly of holli- 
day items and last minute fill-ins of 
seasonal apparel. The delivery situa- 
tion went unchanged and stocks 
dropped farther and were depleted in 
wholesale houses carrying popular gift 
lines. The first week in the new year 
witnessed a mild upswing in wholesale 
activity with January markets opening. 

Wholesale grocery sales, lagging in 
recent months, increased only fraction- 
ally in November but were 20 per cent 
ahead of November 1942 due to price 
increases and to additional volume in 
lines outside of canned goods. Late 
deliveries of canned goods, however, 
helped to support grocery inventories 
at a better-than-expected level at the 
end of the year. 


Prices—Wholesale commodity 
prices moved down another point in 
the month of November, to a level of 
2.6 per cent over 1942, in contrast to a 
year-to-year gain of 5 per cent in May 
when commodity prices hit a wartime 
high. A fractional decline occurred in 
manufacturers’ raw materials and a 
fractional shift upwards in manufac- 
tured products. Farm products de- 
creased about 1 per cent in the month 
but were 10 per cent over the same 
period last year. 

Prices received by farmers were 11 
per cent over December 1942, and in- 
creased about 3 per cent in the month 
with a seasonal rise in fruits and grains. 
Truck crops were off in the month 
17 per cent. 

The cost of living declined from 
124.4 in October to 124.1 in November, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
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TECHNICAL DATA AND 
PRICE INFORMATION 
SHOULD BE IN YOUR FILES 
~ ASK FOR IT~TODAY 


A list of users in industry would 
look like “who’s who” in war 


materiel production. Where glare 
exists, this new lamp is now ac- 


cepted as a mecessity. Try it. 
Technical data and sample will be 
sent without obligation to you. 


SAVE ELECTRIC CORP. 
TOLEDO 5, OHIO 





New 1944 


RAPID VISUAL TAX SELECTOR 


with Official 1944 
Wage Bracket Chart 





UNIQUE, DURABLE, 
SPEEDY, INEXPENSIVE 


The new official 1944 government chart 
is four times as long as the old one. This 
means a headache in locating the correct 
deduction for each employee UNLESS you 
use the RAPID VISUAL TAX SELECTOR. 
This compact device breaks the chart down 
to 5 line, easy reading, groups. Youlocatethe 
exact computation with a flick of the finger. 
Unit is 8’x3’x3’. Solid wood base. Non-skid 
rubber feet. Charts printed in two colors on 
durable SOREX and lacquered for protection. 


TRY IT OUT—YOU HAVE NOTHING TO LOSE 
ABSOLUTE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Send a check with your order NOW! Specify 
whether weekly, bi-weekly, or semi-monthly 
chart is desired. We will ship immediately, If 
you are not completely satisfied return it to 
us within 10 days and we will refund your 
money. 


RAPID OFFICE DEVICES, INC. 


Chicago 3, ill. 


139 S. LaSalle St. 








DUN’S REVIEW 


JANUARY 


Qurre recently a business friend asked how 


many insurance companies we deal with. 


Our answer surprised him — a total of 688 


in the United States alone in a single year! 


Three important facts are to be read in this 
figure. First, it dramatizes the fact that we 
are bound to no one insurance company 
or group of companies. In all our buying, 
we are independent and unbiased. 


Next, it supports our creed that we have 
no axes to grind, but those of our clients. 
Instance by instance, the facts peculiar to 





the situation govern our decisions. Where 





to buy is always determined by the particu- 


lar requirements of the firms we serve. 


Finally, it is evidence of the wide knowl- 
edge of the insurance markets of the world 
which we have amassed in almost a century 


of business. 


No one man has all this information. John- 
son & Higgins maintain a large staff of spe- 
cially trained technicians — in order to pro- 
vide for each and every client the full mean- 


ing of complete service. 


Write or phone one of our offices for further 
information — without obligation. 
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JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


sceeyt sere Esta bla: ‘, ! 4845 
DETROIT SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE BROKERS VANCOUVER 
eae 63 Watt STREET - NEw YorE ese le 
* HAVANA TORONTO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 
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A SURPRISING THING about sound is that when the human voice is electri- 
cally amplified, the amplification sometimes causes harsh overtones that 
make it difficult to understand. 

One of the jobs of Dictaphone research is to assure that any voice will be 
clear and intelligible when a secretary “plays it back” for transcription. 


HOW TO REMODEL 
A WHISPER 























Dictaphone engineers don’t aim to reproduce sound with absolute fidelity. 
You might call them sound sculptors. They trim away a resonance here. . . 
step up a tone there ...until every syllable can be understood by the 
secretary who listens and types. 

It is fortunate that such knowledge and skill were ready and could be 
put to practical uses by the Government and industry to meet the urgent 
demands of war . . . fortunate for busy men whose time and energies count 
for so much in the victory drive. 

From the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., have 
come many other improvements in electrical recording for use in war-indus- 
tries and by the armed forces. The experience gained in the production of 
this war equipment will be available to extend the usefulness of the Dicta- 
phone method after the war is won. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE! 
Dictaphone equipment is avail- 
able to firms whose work is 
essential to the war effort. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 
ding and reprod bearing said trede-mark. 
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Statistics, with Baltimore, Chicago, 
Washington, and Boston the principal 
cities to reflect this decline. Food, 
although 5 per cent over last year, was 
the chief factor in the monthly decrease, 
as prices of many seasonal fresh fruits 
and vegetables and the prices of pork 
and beef were less. Dairy products re- 
mained stable. 


Finance—Many financial develop- 
ments hinged around the heavy sea- 
sonal Christmas demand for funds. 
The currency in circulation reached a 
new peak of $20,440,000,000 on Decem- 
ber against $19,918,000,000 in Novem- 
ber, representing a rise of 33 per cent 
over December 1942. Bank deposits 
rose slightly over October, but were 
1 per cent below the November 1942 
level. Excess reserves dropped 11 per 
cent in the month of November and 
were 66 per cent below last year as the 
result of an increase in reserve balances 
and a tremendous addition in Treasury 
deposits. Offsetting these factors tend- 
ing to decrease credit facilities was an 
II per cent increase in the banks hold- 
ings of U. S. Government securities. 
The November total of $10,348,000,000 
represents an increase of 92 per cent 
over last year. 

Security markets were stronger. 
Dow-Jones industrial stock prices aver- 
aged 134.57 in December against 132.66 
in November and total stock volume 
rose from 18,246,011 to 19,526,660 shares. 
Bond volume gained similarly. In the 
first week of January volume improved 
further and prices rose, crossing the re- 
covery highs of November-December. 


Failures—Business failures con- 
tinued their downward course in 
November after a fairly substantial rise 
in October. The rate per day remained 
unchanged from October, but the in- 
solvency index, when adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, dropped one point to a 
new all-time low of 9.7. A year ago it 
stood at 34.8. 

A sharp decline in commercial ser- 
vice failures, on a daily basis, overbal- 
anced a slight tendency toward increas- 
ing failures in the other main industry 
groups. In retail trade, greatly in- 
creased numbers of restaurant failures 
ran counter to decreases in all other 
important lines. Trends were mixed 
in manufacturing. By size, there was 
some increase in very small failures, 
larger failures dropping. 

Only one failure occurred in Novem- 
ber for every four a year ago. Liabili- 
ties, however, have been cut only in 
half, because of less of a decline among 
large failures than among small ones. 
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“0b Dear -l2 More S: tops to Make!” 


President Smithers is handling deliveries himself, to- 
day. And, as you see, he’s away behind schedule. 

Joe, his delivery man, would finish in half the time. 
For Joe has the job down to a series of orderly, organ- 
ized operations. Here, as everywhere in business or 
industry, routinized work is swift work. 

One of the biggest benefits that Uarco Record Forms 
bring business and industry is to make sure that every 
operation is performed in the swiftest, most efficient 
way. 

In shipping departments—order departments— 
accounting departments— wherever forms are used 


a 
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—Uarco Records keep the work flowing with speed, 
accuracy and economy. For Uarco forms routinize the 
job... by properly recordizing it. 

Uarco’s years of experience in producing autographic 
(hand written) and typewritten record forms may help 
you solve a complicated management problem .. . 
achieve better customer relations . . . prevent mistakes 
... perform more work with fewer employees. It costs 
nothing to ask a Uarco representative about it. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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businesses, are basically simple tools, 
custom suited to your business, need 
no special staff, skills or machinery 
... usually cut rather than add to 
overhead . . . are understandable and 
useable by ordinary office people. To- 
day, girls with no previous experience 
and little training are efficiently using 
McBee techniques and products for 
sales analysis ...and every other type 
of management report, whether in the 


He liked to sell ... liked to mix 
with the men, keep tabs on the trade 
(and the competition), see for himself 
how the story went over. But as the 
business grew, he spent too much time 
in the office, too little on the road. And 
he dreaded the detail that piled up 
while he was away, the stacks of stale 
reports to be read and studied .. . 

Most sales managers know how to 
use information; few know how to 
office or factory. 

Once the war is over, sales depart- 
ments must be rebuilt—better and 
stronger than ever before. McBee can 
help any sales manager find where he 
stands—sooner, surer. The time to 
find out how McBee can help is now. 


expedite it out of their own sales 
organizations. Getting information to 
flow faster, arrive earlier, and be more 
useful—is our business. 


McBee products, evolved from 


years of experience with thousands of 





MC lee 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue, New York City 17, New York 
Offices in princtpal cities 








i" 


General Offices—Athens, Ohio 
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ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 11) 


cently, when a cut of 50 per cent was 
decided upon. One finds that 23 per 
cent of department stores have shut 
down and their staffs have been re- 
duced by 33 per cent. Co-operative 
societies have lost 15 per cent of staff. 
Chain stores specializing in one line of 
goods have shut down 11 per cent and 
lost 22 per cent of staff. Chains of 
variety stores have shut down 4 per 
cent and lost 26 per cent of staff. Chain 
stores with single lines are tending to 
lose business. 

The railways are operating some 50 
per cent more passenger miles, and 
25 per cent less train miles. Timber for 
civilian use is cut down to 3 per cent, 
23 per cent of all timber is used by 
the services for packing cases. Civilian 
consumption of cotton is 45 per cent of 
pre-war. Five million tons of iron and 
steel scrap are being collected annually. 

The five largest British cigarette 
makers have made a voluntary agree- 
ment to manufacture proprietary 
brands in any of their factories. It is 
saving 46 per cent of the rail transport 
involved, 12,000,000 ton miles a year. 

The lesson to learn from studies of 
economy and salvage is to begin early 
enough and before real necessity arises. 
There is a general spirit of economy 
throughout the nation which is doubt- 
less producing results greater than it 
is possible to estimate. Everything is 
precious, water, fuel, and household 
goods and equipment of every kind. 
Economy and re-use of materials is 
more important than salvage. 

One really fundamental lesson of the 
war is that only in the last resort should 
people be moved from their homes and 
places where they are accustomed to 
work. Around each individual is capi- 
tal equipment of high value, the home 
with fittings and furniture and vege- 
table garden, with coordinated medical, 
postal, shopping, transport, gas and 
electric services, and so on. People 
know the geographic facilities of their 
own place. People know each other in 
day-to-day contacts and at work. Strain 
is everywhere. To make capital redun- 
dant to create new services in the midst 
of war and to waste time while new 
teams get together is usually unjusti- 
fiable. It would take a very long time 
to reap the benefit of most of the new 
capital in buildings, tools, and services 
and to replace the value of the broken 
group. Let us hope the U. S. A. will 
ponder this. 
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TAXATION---One of America’s 
O Biggest Industries! 


_» With an estimated volume of some 27 billion dollars 
for 1943, taxation takes a top place in the ranks of 
American “big business.” No other economic activity 
touches so intimately the lives and fortunes of us all. 


















Accordingly nowhere else is prompt, accurate, 
and continuing information about new 
developments so important to the effective 
conduct of corporate and personal business 
affairs as in the field of federal and state taxation. 
It is here that the dependable CCH loose leaf 
‘tax and business law reporting Services play their 
essential parts. 


There is a CCH loose leaf Service for every 
live and important phase of tax and 
business law. May we send details? 













(Obviously no attempt has been made here to pic- | 
ture the various lines in their true proportions.) 


wen 
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COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING, 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW BEPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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Will you accept our help in getting 
you the highest prices for your scrap 
paper, rubber, cloth, metal, barrels, bottles or 
whatever else your salvage may be? For twenty- 
four years we have been serving hundreds of industrial 
concerns both large and small. May we send you this broch- 
ure telling how the James Flett Organization works for 
you to increase the returns from salvage, and about the 
plan that sometimes doubles, or even triples the income 
from your scrap materials? 

There are no technicalities in “More Money for Scrap.” 
It tells you the FACTS about the scrap business. It tells you 
why, under the James Flett plan, you can get the richest 
returns from scrap. 

You can use the same methods that raised the scrap sales 
of one client from $5,000 to $23,000 in two years — or an- 
other that added 160% over the original $20,000. Propor- 
tional increases have been made on smaller quantities. 





The James Flett Organization plan is simple. 





Our engineering department plans and supervises your sal- 
vage operation so that your salvage can bring the highest 
values. We sell for you, at the highest price, to the best 
markets. You have the world’s largest sales agents of scrap 
materials working for you. You have the cooperation of a 
highly trained staff of experts in the salvage field looking 
after your interests — and for this service you pay only 
a small, fixed percentage fee. 

Get all the income you should have with practically no 
added effort on your part. The book “More Money for 
Scrap,” is yours for the asking. Mail the coupon NOW! 


JAMES FLETT ORGANIZATION 


World’s largest sales agents of Salvage Materials 






MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


James Flett Organization 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Without obligation, please rush a copy of “More Money for Scrap” to: 


Name. 





Company. a 
Address. _ iscaitdt arena 











HERE 
and 
THERE 


Tells Employees Post-War Plans 
—Addressing one of the chief factors 
in post-war planning—the employee, 
the Hercules Powder Company is ac- 
quainting him with its plans and pros- 
pects through a series of articles in the 
employee magazine, the Hercules 
Mixer. The plans were broadly 
sketched in the initial article and are 
being followed up monthly with a story 
on a specific instance of post-war plan- 
ning activity. 

The introductory article stressed the 
post-war markets for Hercules prod- 
ucts as revealed by the firm’s economic 
and laboratory research divisions. The 
story pointed out that Hercules will 
have little change-over from all-out 
war production to peacetime endeavors, 
due to the fact that its products are 
largely the same in peace and war. It 
stated “While there will be some de- 
lays, in general we shall slip into post- 
war production as smoothly as a shell 
slips into a gun. There will be prac- 
tically no slack period for redesign or 
adjustment to non-war production.” 


Checks Metal Properties—A new 
means of checking, evaluating and sort- 
ing metals and alloys in the form of 
stock or finished production pieces is 
provided by the DuMont “Cyclo- 
graph.” This electronic instrument is 
manufactured and leased by the Allen 
B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 2 Main 
Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 

The “Cyclograph” is designed to per- 
form both qualitative and quantitative 
metallurgical tests on either ferrous or 
non-ferrous metals. It provides a non- 
destructive means of determining dif- 
ferences or variations in the metallurgi- 
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pples or Airplane parts... 


Almost any inventory 


$ YouR working capital ‘’frozen’’ in a large in- 
| ventory of raw materials or finished products? 
Apples or airplane parts; glass or grains —or al- 
most any readily marketable inventory is sound 
collateral for an easily negotiated bank loan, 
when backed by Lawrence System warehouse re- 
ceipts. Under the Lawrence System the inventory 
can remain on the premises of the borrower with- 


out any interruption of normal business. 


Right now you may want to extend your credit 
limits, meet production schedules, or assure your- 


self adequate supply of raw materials. So, why not 
investigate Lawrence System field warehousing? 
For 30 years Lawrence System has successfully 
handled inventory loans with banks all over the 
country. See your banker today and ask for details 
...or contact the nearest Lawrence office. Avail- 
able from coast to coast. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM fc wanchousing 





FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 
New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 


Buffalo * Boston * Philadelphia * Kansas City « St. Louis » New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C. * Jacksonville, Fla. 
Minneapolis + Dallas + Houston * Denver » Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle > Spok * Honolul 
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THE “HOT” SEAT 


The man who has to plan and 
control the financing of a business 
is sitting in the “hot’’ seat. 


Taxes, re-negotiations, labor, 
material and conversion costs 
add up to a new version of 


“capital punishment.” 


If they are currently putting a 
strain on your resources, we can 
supply additional operating cash 
in any required amount. 


We are also ready to serve you, 
as we are serving others, with an 
engineered financing plan to: 


1. Purchase other companies. 


2. Buy out partners, officers or 
stockholders. 


3. Retire bonds, mortgages, 
preferred stock or long- 
term loans. 


In almost any situation, 
Commercial Credit is prepared to 
assist you on quick notice, with- 
out red tape, restrictions or inter- 
ference with management. 


Whether you require thousands 
or millions, we will welcome your 
inquiry and work out plans and 
terms that will be mutually 
profitable. 


Our complete services are des- 
cribed in a new booklet “Caprran 
Sources.” If you didn’t receive 
a copy, write. — 





{ 
| 
i 


| Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles — Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 
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cal properties of metal parts or stock. 
Properties which the designers claim 
to have successfully investigated with 
the “Cyclograph” include measurement 
of case depth, core hardness, plating or 
cladding thickness, carbon content, 
brittleness, and variations in heat treat- 
ment. 

The device is housed within a steel 
cabinet accommodating an array of 
chassis covering the desired applica- 
tional functions. This cabinet is locked 
and sealed to prevent inexperienced 
tampering with the electronic mechan- 
ism. Special controls ase located be- 
hind a locked panel, the key being 
retained by the local technician familiar 
with the setting of the instrument for 
different kinds of materials and reasons. 

Materials or pieces to be checked are 
placed in a suitable coil fixture in the 
form of a box. The “Cyclograph” util- 
izes the principle that the properties 
of metal cause variations in the core 
loss of a tuned pick up coil surround- 
ing the piece under test. These varia- 
tions affect the shape of an easily inter- 
preted pattern or cyclogram seen on a 
cathode-ray screen. By such means a 
semi-skilled operator can determine 
differences in metallurgical properties 
of a number of ostensibly similar parts, 
or can conduct incoming inspection 
tests on bar or other forms of stock. 


Unemployment Compensation— 
To help in the solution of post-war 
unemployment problems, an unem- 
ployment compensation program has 
been devised by Sonora Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp., Chicago. This company 
now produces aircraft communications 
equipment. 

The plan provides for payments of 
$20 per week for a maximum of 18 
weeks in the event that any employee 
is laid off. Such payments will begin 
after the 18 weekly payments from the 
State or if for any reason the State pay- 
ments are not made to the employee, 
the Sonora payments will begin im- 
mediately. 

The company will provide the entire 
cost of the unemployment compensa- 
tion program. This was created pri- 
marily to care for employees who will 
be without work due to conversion of 
the plant from war production to peace- 
time activity. 

Employees in the armed services will 
be eligible to share in the program upon 
their discharge. In the event that they 
have been killed, the Sonora plan pro- 
vides for payment to their next of kin 
of a sum equal to 18 weeks’ unemploy- 
ment compensation. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1943 


(dn Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 














ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers..................... $ 885,401,994 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

SORES) Ae aE ere eNotes renee ei bsige eee eae vee eee eet 2,174,265,961 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies....................04. 36,204,882 
State and Miumicinal Sectirities. . 2... 6... cccccccccecccascve 130,284,824 
I Ns os ns ass gay baie Cal a aaa oa Mo ee eee a 47,038,098 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances................. 633,126,637 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...............-ceeceeeeeee 4,783,329 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances.............-02-0+eeeee 4,471,464 
stock in Pederal meserve Bank. . . . 2. occ cc cee sew ceeemesee 5,625,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation............. 7,000,000 
PSS Ao a RG cert OE AE Te ns Ee ene Pete een oe Pre err 36,649,081 
Rteme- 1 Tranase With) HrancHes. . 5 ooo 6. isin a adie viecereicein wie seis 1,917,734 
ONO ie CE so 5 ss lcs eS DO a RS elke Bow oras 1,050,345 

NN Siig bcs ca thidewe kien eewhed eteesa ae $3 967,819,349 
LIABILITIES 

RONEN 5 hh Pa Sociale. oo dig Be edo MEO AER AGE aM A RES $3,733,649 ,246 

(Includes United States War 

Loan Deposit $409,714,667) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills.............. $8,209,196 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio........... 2,791,171 5,418,025 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income............ 1,402,585 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. .............. 12,695,897 

ee os un oo Seco otele Le ae ee eee 3,100,000 
let. cw baie elew ade aiag ucmn ae ae $ 77,500,000 
CUNT 8 ea | a en ey Se ee nae 110,000,000 
so i oi 5 pina e eucordinnaibacen win mae 24,053,596 211,553,596 

1°37) a ee etree SN nore an etn eee EE $3 ,967,819,349 





Figures of foreign branches are included as of December 23, 1943, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$572,456,453 of United States Government Obligations and $5,398,354 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $539,525,139 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Chairman of the Board Vice-Chairman of the Board President 
Gordon S. Rentschler W. Randolph Burgess Wm. Gage Brady, Jr. 
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The reason that the Sonora payments 
will begin after the State compensa- 
tion is ended is because persons would 
not be eligible to receive State com- 
pensation if they had any income from 
an employer. 

In many cases employees who are not 
eligible for State funds (because they 
have not earned enough in a certain 
period) will become eligible for the 
State compensation after receiving the 
Sonora payments, regarded by the State 
as salary. 

Under present Illinois statute the 
maximum unemployment compensa- 


tion is $20. Should this amount be in- 





BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
DECEMBER 331, 1943 























ASSETS 20. 
OTe RAR ciliata creased it is planned to increase the 
an e from Banks .... . J iJ . : 
U, S, Government Securities .... 950,441,228.19 sum to be paid by Sonora. 
Loans and Bills Discounted : 362,407,441.55 
State and Municipal Securities ... 12,621,357.02 Saves Man Hours—The use of a 
Other Securities and Investments . . 48,941,929.48 . “« ”° 
Real Estate Mortgages Se ereN a: 1 732,649.81 a — mene * 
Banking Premises... 1.6.6... 15,867,316.64 TOPOS 39 SAVING TOE SF RD 
Accrued Interest and Accounts hours at the Willys-Overland Motors 
Receivable p++ +e res 4,245,604,78 plant in Toledo, This mobile unit visits 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . | 1,696,632.10 workers at their benches and repairs 
1,728,824 : pie . . i 
REE anti-accident equipment without inter- 


LIABILITIES rupting production. 








Capital. ..... $25,000,000.00 e., he schooner as develop ed by 
Surplus... ... 75,000,000.00 illys-Overlan safety engineers to 
Undivided Profits . 25,366,747.03 $ 125,366,747.03 keep men on the job and to reduce in- 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1944 3% 875,000.00 dustrial accidents. It was designed 
Deposits ....55....5. . 1,594,694,072.48 to service and to repair all types of 
in Enverest, etc. . . - - 4,397,109.15 safety equipment, including goggles, 
Outstanding 2;  2,108,504.22 aprons, safety shoes, helmets, and face 
Less Amount in shields. 
Portfolio . . 112,333.67 1,996,170.55 

Other Liabilities ......... 1,4 i + : F 

ee tet ba oho Ed Simulates Stars—A view of a minia- 
$1,728,824,975.56 hig: ; 

ture solar system is simulated in the 








Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the method 
described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 14, 1943. Assets 
carried at $314,653,613.74 have been deposited to secure deposits, including 


$297,799,420.20 of United States Government deposits, and for other purposes. 


“Collimator,” an instrument designed 
by Bendix Aviation Corporation engi- 


neers to assure the accuracy of aircraft 


aiiilliaiains 


sextants. The sextants, basic device for 


celestial navigation, are produced in 
large quantities in the firm’s Eclipse- 


Pioneer division plant at Teterboro, 


|N. J. 


SHIETING SCENES | 


on the Business Front 


Your salesman ought to know about them—changes 
in business communities, changes in individual out- 
lets. More than 500,000 rating revisions, favorable 
and unfavorable, have been reported since Pearl Har- 
bor, 150,000 of these occurring in the past six 
months. The New January 1944 State Pocket Edition 
reflects these improvements or declines in the for- 
tune of your customers and prospects. It will help 
your salesman concentrate on the best territories and 
the most desirable names. The State “Pocket Book is 
a time and mile saver in these days of travel handi- 
caps and manpower shortage. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























Order from the nearest office of 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Ine. 





Just Off the Press 
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Each of the “Collimator’s” radially 
mounted tubes contains an illuminated 
star-like reticle to secure accurate cali- 
bration of each sextant by permitting 
precise focusing on the tiny simulated 
stars at angles ranging {rom zero to 
go degrees on the horizon. Here Mrs. 
Marjorie Leigh of Hackensack, N. J, 
gives a sextant its final inspection be- 


fore delivery to the armed forces. 


If the Factory Were Bombed— 
Realizing that probably very few of the 
thousands of B. F. Goodrich employees 
at Akron knew what they would do 
if the factory were bombed, the com- 
pany recently issued a manual so that 
every worker might learn what would 
be expected of him in such an even- 
tuality. 

The booklets, simple and intorma- 
tive in style, were prepared by the plant 
protection department aided by the 
art and advertising departments. Em- 
ployees were told that on hearing the 
warnings they should follow directions 
printed on placards posted near all 
exits and other vantage points on every 
floor in the factory. Foremen were 
given a supplementary pamphlet out- 
lining their part in plant defense as 
foremen and supervisors are in charge 
of evacuation. 

Employees interested in first aid 
hailed the portion of the pamphlet pre- 
senting a chart on arteries and pressure 
points to control bleeding. 


Facilitates Oiling—Positive lubrica- 
tion of all bearings on machine tools 
and similar equipment, regardless of 
location or condition of bearings, is 
available through the use of the im- 
proved “Multival” system, announces 
the Farval Corporation, Cleveland, 
manufacturers. Oil or grease is de- 
livered to the distributing blocks by 
means of a manual or power-operated 
portable gun which serves as a central 
pump. 

Complete “Multival” equipment con- 
sists of multiple valve blocks—each 
serving two to ten bearings, lubrication 
lines leading to individual points, and 
suitable fittings to accommodate prac- 
tically any type of bearing connection. 
The systems, it is said, can readily be 
installed by shop maintenance crews. 

Each valve can be adjusted individu- 
ally to deliver the amount of lubricant 
required by the bearings it serves. A 
tell-tale on each valve piston indicates 
the positive delivery of the lubricant 
to each bearing. The manufacturer 
points out that the operator is able to 
lubricate all bearings with complete 
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The way “Automatic” FIRE-FOG goes into action, when oil or 
other flammable liquid ignites, amazes—and re-assures— those 
who have seen it perform. In a matter of seconds this is what 


FIRE-FOG does: 


A mist-fine water spray automatically 
blankets and chokes the fire. FIRE- 
FOG Nozzles, properly placed and 


directed at time of installation, assure 
the complete spraying of the fire area. 


The cooling spray that so thoroughly 
encircles the fire, produces a “ring of 
isolation.””? Thus, the fire is confined 


and the danger of spreading is reduced 
to a minimum. 


With FIRE-FOG actively and relent- 


lessly spraying every square inch of 


burning surface, the flames are brought 
under control almost immediately and 


the fire is quickly quenched. 





Ei 


This, briefly, is the story of “Automatic” FIRE-FOG in action. 
The details of this outstanding system of fire protection should 
be must information for every executive concerned with fire 
protective measures. An “Automatic” engineer will be glad to 


call—no obligation, of course. 


TEST IT—PROVE IT! At ‘‘Automatic’s” Proving Ground in 
Youngstown, Ohio, full scale fires, using a quantity of your own 
flammable liquid, will determine the kind of fire quenching 
system you need. Your fire hazard conditions are reproduced, 
fires are started, experiments are made. Guess-work is eliminated. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA * YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


* OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * * 
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CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 






CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1943 







ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Obligations, 










$239,375, 104.84 























Direct and Fully Guaranteed 657,728,405.67 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 63,769,792.38 
State and Municipal Bonds 61,132,235.74 
Other Bonds and Investments 77,734,925.32 
Loans and Discounts 139,435,523.75 
Banking Houses 419,793.50 
Other Real Estate 2,819,334.76 
Mortgages 929,179.15 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 2,037,000.92 
Other Assets 4,132,782.70 














$1,249,514,078.73 





LIABILITIES 
$20,000,000.00 









Capital Stock 








Surplus 55,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 7,469,562.31 $82,469,562.31 












Dividend Payable Jan. 3, 1944 —_ 900,000.00 
Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc.__ 7,958,257.91 
Acceptances Outstanding $4,544,866.08 

(less own acceptances 

held in portfolio) 676,143.40 3,868,722.68 
Other Liabilities 319,370.00 











Deposits (including Official and Certified 
Checks Outstanding $12,100,388.19) 1,153,998,165.83 


$1,249,514,078.73 









U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$210,927,453,70 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 





















Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Answers All ‘Locker Problems 
Space-saving—accommodates 12 in 5 ft. (or 
24 back-to-back section). 
Sanitary—keeps wraps dry and ‘'in press." 
Available Now—Prompt deliveries from stock. 





e 
PETERSON Locker Units 
ere replacing lockers 
everywhere because 
they save floor space, or 
double locker room ca- 
pacity, keep wraps “in 
press” and exposed to 
light and air,—provide 
each employee with a 
spaced coat hanger, a 
hat shelf and a 12”x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid all- 
wood and tempered 
| pressdwood construction. 





j-}, Write for Catalog of 
i ~modernwardrobe equip- 
ment for factory, office 
and home. 


| VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 





1819 N, Wolcott Ave. CHICAGO, U.S.A, 
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KAMEN PRODUCTS CO. inc 


53 HOPE ST. 
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safety while the equipment is in full 
operation as blocks are mounted at ac- 
cessible points on the machine. 


Substitutes for Critical Metals 
and Alloys—Data on the performance 
of materials which can be used as war- 
time substitutes for critical metals and 
alloys is offered to companies concerned 
with corrosion problems by the Inter- 
national Nickel Company’s Technical 
Service. This data is based on years of 
research with corrosion problems and 
on hundreds of case histories. There 
is information on ordinary iron and 
steel as well as on corrosion-resisting 
steels and non-ferrous metals and alloys. 

The data was obtained from more 
than 2,000 plant tests on approximately 
40,000 metal specimens under many 
different kinds of conditions and with 
corrosive media found in all manner 
of industrial operations. While the 
principal purpose of these tests was to 
choose the proper material containing 
nickel for particular services, they have 
provided comparative data on the other 
metals and alloys tested. 


Read on the Run—Shipments of 
scrap metal from General Motors Cor- 
poration plants recently set a record 
of 132,637,000 pounds, equalling the 
weight of 2,000 General Sherman tanks. 
... A new safety feature to eliminate 
accidents to pedestrians due to inade- 
quate curb protection is a cast iron abra- 
sive curb bar, developed by Wooster 
Products, Inc., Wooster, Ohio. Abra- 
sive grits are cast integrally with the 
iron to a minimum depth of 1/16th of 
an inch. .. . Production of high proof 
alcohol, required in munitions and syn- 
thetic rubber manufacture, has ex- 
panded at such a rate that the output 
by June 1944 is expected to be five times 
that of a year ago. 
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loans would be authorized will depend 
upon the nature of the security and the 
degree of control which generally 
would be required, by reason of the 
varying circumstances of individual 
cases, definition of procedure is impos- 
sible until Congress has determined 
the availability of such financing.”* 

Interest should be a reimbursable 
termination cost. If contractors were 
allowed interest at the rate of 244 per 
cent on the unpaid balance of the 
termination settlement, the position of 
contractors who prefer private financ- 
ing to public financing would be 
equalized. 

If purchase procedure can be formu- 
lated which will not bring the pro- 
curement agencies into complicated 
involvements, the Government should 
underwrite the subcontractor and sup- 
plier whose prospect of recovering 
termination costs from an immediate 
purchaser has been endangered through 
the purchaser’s default, insolvency, or 
reorganization. Lack of normal mar- 
kets due to war requirements and con- 
servation have forced many suppliers, 
whose subcontracting work has con- 





18 **A recent analysis of Regulation V war production 
loans authorized by the War Department, Navy Department, 
and Maritime Commission through September 1943 shows 
that about one-fifth of the number of guaranteed loans 
authorized were for amounts of $25,000 or less and that 
over half of them were for $100,000 or less. Less than one- 
eighth were for more than $1,000,000. The percentage dis- 
tribution of the loans authorized, according to size of loan, 
is as follows: 








Per Cent of Cumulative 

Amount of Loan Total Number Percentage 

of Loans Distribution 
Up 10 36 G006...6 06605 3.6 3.6 
$5,001-$10,000 ....... 5.1 8.7 
$10,001-$25,000 ...... 11.9 20.6 
$25,001-$50,000 ...... 13.7 34.3 
$50,001-$100,000 ..... 16.7 51.0 
$100,001-$250,000 .... 16.9 67.9 
$250,001-$500,000 .... 12.4 80.3 
$500,001-$1,000,000 . . 7.9 88.2 
$1 ,000,001-$5,000,000 . 9.0 97.2 
$5,000 ,001-$10,000,000. 1.4 98.6 
$10,000,001-$25 000,000 8 99-4 
$25 ,000,001-$50,000,000 3 99.7 
Over $50,000,000...... 3 100.0 





A classification of Regulation V loans authorized accord- 
ing to size of the borrowers as distinguished from the size 
of the loans shows that about 25 per cent of the borrowers 
had assets under $50,000, and that 68 per cent had assets 
of less than $500,000. Only 6 per cent of the borrowers 
had assets of $5,000,000 or more. The following table 
gives a distribution of the number of borrowers by size of 
total assets: 





: Per Cent Cumulative 
Assets of Borrower Numberof of Total Percentage 
Borrowers Number Distribution 





Under $50,000....... 801(a) 24.7 24.7 
$50,000 to $500,000.. 1,417(b) 43.6 68.3 
$500,000 to $5,000,000 814 25.1 93-4 
$5,000,000 and over.. 198 6.1 99-5 
No information...... 15 a 100.0 
WAND ots hain one 3,245 





(a) Includes 171 borrowers, for whom asset size is not 
available, with loans under $50,000. 

(b) Includes 113 borrowers, for whom asset size is not 
available, with loans of $50,000 to $100,000, inclusive. 

In the above table a borrower is counted only once re- 
gardless of the number of loans made to him.’’—Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, December 1943. 
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HERE’S nothing like a letter to 

cheer your relatives and friends in 
the service. And nothing like V-Mail 
to get your letters overseas fast. Even 
the opening of V-Mail letters for pho- 
tographing is done with speed—up to 
500 a minute on our electric Letter 
Opener. 

The Letter Opener is but one ma- 
chine in our complete line of mail- 
handling equipment which, in busy 
wartime offices everywhere, is saving 
manpower, speeding production, and 
relieving overburdened post offices by 
expediting the flow of mail. 

When peacetime comes, speed will 
continue to be the watchword—in a 
new, faster-moving business world. 
And the postwar mailroom will be 
“the heart of every office” —it will set 
the pace for other departments—keep 
things on the move right down the 
line. Plan now for your postwar mail- 
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room with the aid of a ComMERCIAL 
Controts mailroom specialist. 

Our factories today are making .30 
caliber M-1 Carbines for the Armed 
Forces—after Victory, equipment for 
Complete Mailroom Service will again 
be in production. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales .. . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers .. . 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


COMMERCIAL 


CONTROLS 


Division of 
NATIONAL POSTAL METER CO., INC 
ROCHESTER 2,N.Y 
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ET often the difference in cost be- 

tween a flimsy letterhead and strong, 
brilliant-white, crisp-feeling, all-rag An- 
niversary Bond is no more than the 
cost of soap to keep your plant’s win- 
dows clean! 
Your letters, like your product, are the 
real “windows” through which the 
world sees your business. 
You spend dollars on what you write — 
but for only %¢ more, you can make 
those careful thoughts sparkle. Because 
chlorine (bleaching agent) has gone to 
war, papers made from anything but 
100% rags are losing color and bright- 
ness. (Have you looked at yowr letter- 
head lately?) The “feel” of all-rag 
Anniversary Bond is superior, too...the 
strong fibres of the cotton cuttings from 
which it is made weld themselves into a 
paper of strength and character, with 
outstanding opaqueness in any weight. 
Mail the coupon — see for yourself! 
Fox River PAPER CORPORATION 
402 South Appleton Street, Appleton, Wis. 
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tributed substantially to various pro- 
duction programs, into dealing with 
purchasers with whom they have had 
no previous association. 

Although a financing program as 
great as that required to assist termi- 
nated contractors at the end of the war 
will entail risk of loss of considerable 
Government monies, it is believed that 
existing safeguards required on advance 
payments and V-loans by the financing 
sections of the War Department and 
the stringent review of costs upon 
which partial payments are based will 
protect well the interests of the Gov- 
ernment. However, the security re- 
quirements, close control and supervi- 
sion, and strict review presently asso- 
ciated with production financing may 
limit to an extent the relief available 
to a number of financially strained 
war contractors upon termination.* 

Congress may determine that risk 
of loss from relaxation of existing cri- 
teria is of minor concern when com- 
pared with the unemployment and 
loss of revenue which would result 
from a delay in reconversion. 

It is dangerous to believe that cour- 
ageous Government and private partici- 
pation in termination loans will be self- 
sufficient in meeting the financial needs 
of the more-extended companies. De- 
lay in settlement would force the 
dangerously over-extended companies 
into positions which, when imposed 
upon already weakened structures, 
might literally destroy them. 


“Need” and Other Criteria 


It has been suggested that the availa- 
bility of Government financing should 
be limited to cases of financial need. 
Such a limitation upon the lending 
authority would delay the execution of 
commitments and tend to retard the 
resumption of normal operations by 
many companies. Further, inasmuch 
as available advances and loans ordi- 
narily would represent only a part of 
the amount due the contractor directly 
or indirectly from the Government, the 
size or financial position of a company 





14 For example, minimum security for advance payments 
is the establishing of a special bank account into which all 
advances and a portion or all of other payments, such as 
reimbursements, made under the contract, are deposited. 
The majority of advance payment agreements are standard 
and provide for Government lien upon all funds on deposit 
in the special account and lien upon all materials pur- 
chased and all supplies manufactured under the contract. 
Liquidation of advances under fixed priced contracts is 
effected by prorated deductions from reimbursement for 
delivered supplies; liquidation of advances under cost-plus 
contracts is terminal and usually is effected through pre- 
sentation of non-payment vouchers. Other security ele- 
ments may be the character and credit of the borrower, 
subordination and standby from private creditors, bonds, 
guarantees, and, in rare instances, assignment of equities 
and execution of mortgages. Control is maintained by 
pre-audit, countersignature, or post-audit and supervision 
over the delivery schedules of the borrower and audit of 
schedules submitted in support of requests for the drawing 
down of funds from authorizations. 
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Save hundreds of man-hours with 
RAPID PAYROLL TAX INDEX 






NEW 

, 1944 MODEL 

PRICE $19.50 

Check these points and you'll see why RAPID 
PAYROLL TAX INDEX leads the field. 


@ Cannot become obsolete—when tax rates change 
simply insert new charts 

@ A flick of the finger brings the exact computation 
before the eyes—and at eye level. 

@ May be operated with either the left or right hand 
while writing with the other. No skill required. 

@ Selects tax amounts faster than any other device 
—20% of chart area visible at all times. 

@ Proved a saver of man-hours in large concerns. 

@ Hanusome walnut cabinet occupies no more desk 
space than a book. 

@ Lacquered charts that fit around drum. 

@ Simple, easy turning— nothing to get out of 
order — no protruding knobs. 

@ Complete all-in-one unit with official tables for 
weekiy, bi-weekly, and semi-monthly pay periods. 

ABSOLUTE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Mail your order today. If you are not completely 

catiabed with RAPID PAYROLL TAX INDEX we 

will refund your money. 


RAPID OFFICE DEVICES, INC. 


139 South LaSalle Street <- Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Record Storage 
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STORAGE BOXES 


Just a few cents a year is all it will cost you 
to transfer the entire contents of a 24” file 
drawer into a Liberty Record Storage Box... 
and 25 years of specialized experience assures 
you that it is the right method for storing all 
your records. 
e You can start with 1 or a dozen boxes 
@ May be stacked anywhere you have 
room or will fit shelving you already 
have 
e@ More than 79,000 satisfied users 
e Neat, clean, efficient, and economical 
Write for descriptive circular with sizes 
and prices. We willinclude FREE Manual 
of Record Storage Practice. 
Liberty Boxes are sold by all leading stationers. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Established 1918 
536 South Clark St 


Chicago, II} 





DUN’S REVIEW 


should not preclude it from obtaining 
such assistance. The criterion which 
probably should receive favorable con- 
sideration as the test of eligibility for 
interim financing is whether the can- 
celled work is, or was, related to the 
prosecution of the war. 

The argument has been advanced 
that payment of the full amount of a 
contractor’s estimated cost before final 
settlement would destroy all incentive 
to proceed with the consummation of 
the settlement and that an advance pay- 
ment or loan of 75 per cent of the 
amount estimated to be due the con- 
tractor, would be sufficiently liberal. 
It is probable that some limitation will 
be placed upon the amount of the fi- 
nancing which the procurement agen- 
cies may make available to terminated 
contractors. However, the procurement 
agencies, and particularly the War De- 
partment, have recommended that ad- 
vance payments be available up to go 
per cent of the estimated termination 
cost. 


About Mandatory Payments 





It has been suggested that the scope 
of termination financing be enlarged 
to permit contractors to demand man- 


datory advance and partial payments WHO’S THIS WORKER 


of termination costs. Such payments 
would be based on a fixed percentage ye ; 

(75 per cent) of the costs certified by with all (J—auswers ? 
the contractors as due and arising under 


termination. It is not believed that a 
mandatory partial payment would suf- | Graph-A-Matic is an instrument of | ordinating with accuracy and speed. 


ficiently protect the interests of the | administrative control in business. WE INVITE YOU to inspect the 
Government to justify its adoption. As an exclusive feature of the | methods of administrative control 
It is believed that final settlement of | Kardex Method of Visible Control, currently used by the management 


termination claims may vary from 100 | this graphic system can be applied _ of 136 of the nation’s foremost bus- 
per cent to o per cent of claims sub- | to any or all of the records you need _inesses. These methodsare described 
mitted. Such estimates could not serve | in steering your business...and yield _and illustrated in the new 74-page 


as criteria upon which it is mandatory | operating savings as high as 50%. brochure “Graph-A-Matic Man- 
for the Government to pay termination Maybe you’re concerned about in- | agement Control”. Due to the nature 
claims. ventory reduction in view of possible of its contents and the many months 


The procedure would constitute an | coming events. Graph-A-Matic can of careful preparation entailed, we 
invitation to contractors to certify | show you in detail where to act first can offer this brochure only to re- 
amounts to the procurement agencies | ...and where next. Perhaps you need sponsible executives. 
in excess of actual costs. Prosecution | to obtain a greater utilization of your A wire, letter or phone call to 
for violations of the War Frauds sec- | present labor force...to step up ma- our nearest Branch Office will bring 
tions of the Criminal Code would be | chine use through improved sched- “Graph-A-Matic Management Con- 
most difficult. Further, many contrac- | uling...to be ready at reconversion trol” to your desk. One of our Sys- 
tors honestly and in good faith would | time with a post-war sales program. tems and Methods Technicians 
certify costs based upon items of expen- | For all these, the Kardex signalling whose work it represents will gladly 
diture which properly might be disal- | system can provide “Fact-Power” discuss with you the application of 
lowed by procurement agencies as not | +--+ 4 free flow of graphed facts to these methods to the needs of your 
within the scope of the contract. guide you in analyzing, planning, co- _ business. 

Another objection to the mandatory 
payment procedure is the fact that in 
all probability the payment would be a8 SYSTEMS DIVISION 


limited to 75 per cent of the amount , REMINGTON RAND 


which the contractor certifies as due. 
The current positions of many small BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


contractors are such that the lack of 
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‘‘Spare-Time”’ Research 
Isn’t Enough 


If the urgency of wartime pee 


has put your chemical research for post- 
war products on an “after hours” basis, 
it is time to delegate some of your research 
work to a competent outside organization. 
Edwal has the staff of chemists and chem- 
ical engineers ready to help you now. 
Write for a free copy of the interesting 
brochure No. 21R entitled, “How the In- 
dependent Chemist Can Help You”. 


The EDWAL 
Latoralories, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO (5) ILL. 
OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 
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Postcarde, 2¢ ea. No order too small 


or large 

SPECIAL: 

plus genuine photograph phs, $8.50. Write for 

free er price list D. Mail orders everywhere. 
MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 

155 W. 46th St., New York City No. 19 BRyant 9-8482 | 


Jox30 blowups, $2.50 ea 
Your product photo grovted 





A- ssh CO «Photo-Exact”’ 


Accuracy Wins Approval 
of Financial Men 






The absolute fidelity with 
which A-PE-CO photo- 
copies financial reports, balance or work 
sheets, checks, receipts and organization 
and tax data, has won the approval of fi- 
nancial meneverywhere. The privacy af- 
forded by having A-PE-CO “photo-exact” 
copies made right in your own office is ef- 
fective insurance against loss or “leaks.” 
Experience proves that A-PE-CO pays 
for itself quickly. When may we show 
you how you can use A-PE-CO? 

Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of 

@ Letters @ Pictures @ Documents @ Drawings 

@ Records @ Receipts @ Blueprints @ Shop orders 
A-PE-CO copies direct from anything written, 
printed, drawn or photographed. Permanent, 
easy-to-read, same-size copies up to 18 x 22 in. 
made easily and quickly. Mistakes are impos- 
sible. Any girl or boy quickly becomes expert. 
Saves steno-copying, proofreading, tracing. No 
camera or film. Nothing to get out of order. 
Use on any desk or table. 

See how thousands are using this modern, versa- 
tile method in every department. Immediate 
delivery. Write for A-PE-CO folder, today! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. A-14, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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We are desirous of purchasing... 


ALL THE OUTSTANDING STOCK 


in well-established corporations presently 
engaged in the manufacture of war materials 
and with advantageous post-war possibilities. 
Issue should be equivalent to $250,000 or more. 


Inquiries may be made in strictest confidence. 


PHILADELPHIA ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
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liquidity of approximately one-fourth 
of their war receivables and inventory 
would tie-up working capital and de- 
lay conversion. 

It has been proposed that advance 
and partial payments of termination 
costs due contractors be made exempt 
from setoff of any equities or counter- 
claims existing in the Government in 
respect to any amounts due it from the 
contractor. Such a procedure might 
well result in a loss to the Government 
of the assets to which it had recourse 
in the liquidation of advance payments, 
and in the loss of assets which normally 
would secure the payment of damages 
which the Government may have sus- 
tained through contractor action. The 
ultimate recovery of sums in which the 
Government has an equity interest, or 
to which it would be entitled if it 
pursued normally available remedies, 
would be jeopardized if such exemp- 
tion were permitted. 

In many cases financing sections of 
the Government have approved loans 
to companies solely on the basis of the 
critical nature of the item which the 
organization was manufacturing and 
the lack of financially responsible fa- 
cilities with the necessary production 
know-how and equipment. Upon ter- 
mination, materials, labor, facilities, 
overhead, and partially manufactured 
supplies which have been procured, 
paid for, and manufactured with tke 
loan proceeds are transposed into ter- 
mination claims or “estimates of termi- 
nation costs.” Exempting payments of 
the whole, or a portion of, such claims 
or costs from setoff of the outstanding 
advance or loan clearly would be giving 
the contractor a benefit to which he 
would not be entitled. 


Other Proposals 


The suggestion that legislation be 
enacted to authorize prime and sub- 
contractors to bring suits for partial 
payments after 30 days from request, 
has met with disfavor from practically 
all departments of the Government. 
Litigation would delay both final settle- 
ment and the interim financing thereof 
and personnel would be summoned 
from planned activities in connection 
with other settlements to testify before 
special courts. Further, court hearings 
ultimately would resolve themselves 
into audited settlements. 

Every effort should be made both by 
contractors and Government agencies 
to arrange working capital loans by 
private financing institutions for the 
freeing of war inventories and receiv- 
ables. When such private financing 
cannot be obtained, secondary consid- 
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eration should be given to V, V-T, and 
T loans. Advance payments should be 
limited to prime contractor financing. 
Direct loans should be limited to sub- 
contractor financing where the subcon- 
tractor is unable to obtain a private 
loan.”° 

Government financing procedures 
should be confined strictly to banking 
operations. Although certain controls 
over the operations of the borrower 
may be necessary in some cases as se- 
curity measures, whenever possible, the 
policing of loans and advances should 
not extend to actual control of business. 

The availability of financing should 
not be delayed by reason of obligation 
owed by the contractor under renego- 
tiation liabilities. Further, study should 
be made to determine procedures 
which most expeditiously would return 
monies to corporations under the carry- 
back and unused excess-profits credits 
provisions of the tax laws. 


Today’s Opportunity 


More attention should be given to 
the financing of current cancellations. 
The procedures established to settle 
claims arising from current cancella- 
tions will, as modified by experience, 
serve to formulate policies and proce- 
dures under which a nation-wide settle- 
ment program may be administered 
after the Armistice. The problems of 
the contractor whose production has 
been currently cancelled have been 
considered by many sources as “not 
presenting any serious problems to 
business as a whole.” If extraordinary 
reliefs are to be made available to busi- 
ness generally in the post-war settle- 
ment interim, a proving ground exists 
on which proposed settlement and fi- 
nancing procedures may be tested. 

Enactment of an interim financing 
program and the extension of its proce- 
dures to current cancellations not only 
would afford a fair test of such mea- 
sures, but probably would assist many 
deserving contractors in meeting the 
financial pitfalls of current cancella- 
tion. Although less broad and engulf- 
ing than post-war cancellations, current 
cancellations cannot be dismissed 
lightly; upon the ability of terminated 
contractors to overcome the financial 
hardships inherent in cancellation and 
to return to other useful production, 
rests the success of procurement sched- 
ules which depend upon financially 
weak but technically skilled and speci- 


alized facilities for performance. 


15 Partial payments as strict payments are available as a 
matter of right to contractors, when it is clear that partial 
payments are due and regardless of whether private financ- 


ing has been or can be obtained. 
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Letters can come too late! 


Men go into battle, and don’t come back... Yet 
for weeks afterward, letters keep coming for them... 
letters they waited, hoped and hungered for, worried 
about... letters that V-Mail could have brought in time! 


use V-MAI L | 


Onroinary MAIL is assigned to 
merchant ships, which must travel 
in convoy, and only as fast as the 
slowest ship; take weeksand months 
to reach war theatres. But V-Mail 
flies, travels as far in two hours as 
a merchant ship in a whole day. 
V-Mail is special service for service 
men overseas, swift, safe, sure— 
saves shipping space, too! 

Write on the V-Mail form, fold, 
seal, drop in any mailbox. (If you 
want to send a long letter, write it 
in several V-Mail forms, number, 
and mail separately.) V-Mail is 
photographed on a film strip, flown 





y PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1566 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 








to the nearest processing station. 
A photographic print of your letter 
is made, sealed and delivered while 
the letter is still newsy and fresh— 
a personal, private communication! 
Use V-Mail because fast delivery 
means so much to service men! 
Your postoffice or RFD carrier 
will supply V-Mail forms. Buy them 
at your stationery store. Or we will 
send a packet of six V-Mail forms 
with our compliments. Address... 





Originators of Metered Mail, the world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail . . . now devoted exclusively to war production. 
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(AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT) 


The Case of the Disused Idea Box looks like a good 
‘tery until the bright light of common sense hits it. 
He... what you generally find. (1) Either the operators 
were unable or unwilling to maintain a constant promo- 
tional effort, or (2) they lacked knowledge of the basic 
principles which make suggestion systems work. 


Where Cobwebs Never Had a Chance 
Users of the Morton Method know that these fatal mis- 
takes can be avoided. This 15-year old veteran of over 
10,000 installations is the proved, resultful, professional 
way of doing the suggestion system job. No matter how 
small or large your company, the Morton Method brings 
these three indispensables to every job of utilizing an 
organization’s “thinking up” capacity. 
(a) It provides a complete plan adaptable to your par- 
ticular needs. 
(b) It furnishes a//] necessary physical equipment. 
(c) It makes available the knowledge gained from 15 
years of experience in this field. 


The Price You DON’T Pay 

The Morton Method protects your business against pay- 
ing the price of overlooked opportunities. It gives you 
access to ail the money-saving, profit-producing ideas 
your employees can think up. 

Complete, cost-free details on the Method are yours 
for the asking. Simply write, wire or phone today telling 
us the number of employees you have—we’ll do the rest. 


Thee MORTON METHOD 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


328 N. Leamington Avenue 


Chicago iinois 





ECONOMIC 
STRATEGY 


>>>><<<< 


S OME months ago, the Trea- 
surer of one of the nation’s largest 
corporations started hunting for in- 
formation on how companies like 
his had fared during the inflation 
period in Germany. “I hope it won’t 
happen here, but if it does, I want 
to be ready. That’s part of my job.” 


Too many business men are say- 
ing “I can’t do any planning be- 
cause I don’t know what post-war 
business conditions will be like.” 


That is sheer nonsense. 


To be sure, there are so many 
plant and market readjustments, so 
much possible unemployment, such 
potential speculative inflation and 
subsequent deflation, that the result 
may be a long post-war depression. 
On the other hand, there is enough 
pent-up demand, accumulated sav- 
ings, and rehabilitation work to 
provide a long period of post-war 


prosperity. 


Whether depression or prosperity 
will depend largely upon the order 


and smoothness of the readjust- 
ments which must be made. The 
forward-looking man will not wait 
for the future to unroll, but will 
plan for various contingencies. The 
wise general doesn’t wait for the 
outcome of the battle before he 
plans his next step. 
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